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Preliminary and Introductory 


Arrer some years of assiduous and quite critical 
study of the compounding of words, I have come to 
the conclusion that the American way is to reduce 
hyphening to a minimum and cither “say it fast” by 
solidifying or streamline the words by using the 
open or two-word form. The hyphen is like the old- 
fashioned coupling pin with which railroad cars 
were hooked up into trains. The comparison will 
not stand elaboration, but it is useful to us for the 
momentin sidelighting the argument. 

In the following pages I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent the problem in its true nature by indicating the 
complications and stating the grounds on which 
choice of style may be based. I do not wish for a 
moment to be thought of as one presuming to tell 
writers and printers how they should compound. On 
the other hand, it would be cheap and cowardly to 
refrain from making my own choices clearly evi- 


*The old-fashioned hypheners would probably have written 
coupling-pin, railroad-cars, side-lighting. 
13 
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dent. I make no claim to sanctified authority, but 
write in the spirit of helpfulness, 

To critics who point out flaws—inadequacies and 
inconsistencies—I can only say: “You are telling 
me—}” That there are defects in the work I know 
only too well; but if I waited until they could be 
eliminated and all the wrinkles ironed out, “Meet 
Mr. Hyphen” would never be finished. And the 
old saying, “Don’t start anything you can’t finish,” 
is more clever than useful—and no part of my phi- 
losophy. 

Ce ie eS 


Then, why write a book about compounding? 

Because clarification of the problems is desirable, 
even if full solution, satisfactory to all, is too much 
to expect. 

Compounding can not, I think, be made a sci- 
ence. It should be regarded as an art, because per- 


sonal preferences and individual judgments will _ 


always be decisive. 

Oddly enough, it seems easier for me to write 
hipbone than to write hip bone, and easier to write 
either than to make it hip-bone. 

But then again, hip joint goes through my type- 
writer more readily than Aipjoint. 
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And that is not quite reasonable, is it? 

Should we make all the -4one words and all the 
-joint words solid, or all two-word forms? Shall 
we write anklebone, breastbone, funnybone, also 
kneebone, hipbone, thighbone, wishbone; hipjoint 
and Aneejoint? Elbowjoint would then have to be 
accepted, too; but it “looks funny”! 

To me it seems true that the -bone words solidify 
satisfactorily, but the -joint words are less accom- 
modating. 

The point is, each user of the language must 
make his own decisions, quite arbitrarily. 

What I want to do is to show clearly the lines 
on which the argument runs—and to fortify the 
rulemaker against criticism. 


* * * 


Yes, I wrote rulemaker. And there’s a sticker for 
you! It and its like are going to make trouble for 
usina later chapter. One of the most tempting items 
for the rulemaker, rule-maker, or rule maker is 
the combination of a verb form and its object into 
a compound (or, if you prefer, a phrase). House- 
keeper, hairdresser, schoolteacher, and many others 
of similar construction fall easily into the one-word 
form. Others, like portrait painter and train dis- 
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patcher, just naturally tend to separate on the writ- 
ten or printed page. And some positively need hy- 
phening. 

Yes, there will surely have to be a chapter on 
this classification! Merely to mention a few exam- 
ples serves to indicate the nature of the problem. 


* * * 


Shall we try a bit more of the same? 

Everyone who writes sees the difference between 
the left-hand and right-hand words in the following 
short list: 


breadwinner bread pudding 
corncob corn fritter 
hard going hardtack 
meat prices meat-eater 
railroad rail-splitter 
snow crystals snowstorm 
sweet corn sweetheart 
tree culture treetops 


Some combinations of straight adjectives with 
modified nouns are intentionally included in this 
little list, to sidelight the noun-and-noun pairs. 

Many recognized authorities would call corn in 
corn fritter an adjective. To me it seems as much a 
noun as the same word in corncob. 
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This is to furnish material for another chapter, 
presenting my pet theory that the noun that looks 
Jike an adjective is really a noun to which is assigned 
a function of IDENTIFICATION, not adjectival de- 
scription. 

* * * 

The real justification for a book on compounding 
is that this is a time of marked tendencies in custom 
in the matter of putting words together as convey- 
ance for ideas. I feel sure the changes that have been 
going on for some years are not mere passing phases 
but part of a deep-striking and long-lasting move- 
ment. We are streamlining the language. Without 
going into the details of the remaking of grammar, 
as in the discard of many functions of the pronoun, 
for example, we may merely note, for our own pres- 
ent purposes, that the hyphen is very much less in 
favor than it was (say) twenty years ago, and the 
solid and two-word forms are much in favor. 

This streamlining * will run in a thread of bold 
color through the fabric of any up-to-date study of 
compounding. 

* * * 
2To write the word any other way, stream-lining or stream 


Fining, would be to fall short of giving its elements their true 
values, 
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See how we put words together: 

In headline English, the National Association of 
‘Women Lawyers is a “Bar Group.” Those two short 
words carry the idea perfectly; they conserve pre- 
cious space, and they don’t call for end-of-line di- 
vision. 

Taking the headlines just as they turn up in my 
collection of cards, this is what we get: 


Auto Data Request Court Change Protest 
Child Labor Curb Criminal Law Reform Drive 
City Power Ban Flood Curb Moves (».) 
Coast Strike Pact Handset Phone Fee 


Each of these expressions is grammarless. They 


have no syntax. The only way to parse them is to ~ 


supply the missing links. As they stand, here and in 
the original print, they are to all intents and pur- 
poses compounds. 

Consider these expressions: “Marine Book 
Week,” “Fresh Air Fiend.” “Marine-book Week” 
and “Fresh Air-fiend” would not present the ideas 
correctly. “Marine Book-week” and “Fresh-air 
Fiend” do nail the meaning down tight. It is true 
that almost any reader would pick up the idea with 
no sign of compounding in sight. But there are sim- 
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jlar combinations in which the expressions might be 
wrongly read, or the reader left in doubt as to which 
of two logical readings would be the one the writer 
had in mind. 

A foreigner not versed in the niceties of our usage 
might conceivably wonder what “the endless chain 
principle” means. Hyphened, “the endless-chain 
principle,” it would at least be clear to him that what 
he had to look up was endless chain and not chain 
principle. 

Duke University publishes the Journal of Para- 
psychology. Its editors would not grieve over loss 
of a reader who might puzzle it out as parapsy 
chology, but there is fairness in the question, How 
far should we go in trying to make the reading easy 
for all? Should we refrain from cooperate because 
someone might, either seriously or facetiously, pro- 
nounce it coop-erate? 

Something will have to be said about this! 


* * * 


A certain sail is known as a flying jib. Its boom is 
a jib-boom. How shall we write the full name of 
that spar? 


* Compare po-lop-o-ny, polo pony; same letters, but—! 
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Some would make it flying jib boom; others, 
flying-jib-boom. It certainly is not a flying jib-boom 
(or jisb00m). Probably the writers and printers 
who are most careful about such matters would 
make it flying-jib boom, a noun modified by a com- 
pound adjective. 

Such are the problems. 


* ee 


A schoolboy may have a harder time trying to 
make up his mind whether to put a hyphen in das- 
erball than he would in getting the ball into the 
basket. 

The reporter who asks “How do you write 
safebreaker” is hyphen-conscious but not hyphen- 
skilled, 

The editorial writer who wants to know “What 
is your style on worth while” wants a snappy answer, 
and is impatient when you start to tell him that you 
write it as two separate words when it is used in the 
predicate (something is worth while), but asa single 
word when it occurs in attributive position (that is, 
a worthwhile thing). 

A friend of mine, on being informed that I was 
going back to dictionary work as a specialist in com- 
pounding, remarked, only half facetiously: “Why, 
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I thought the compounding had all been attended 
to long ago!” 

Jam quite sure that he would write teacup—and 
coffee cup; thunderbolt, but thunder storm. Would 
he write rainstorm, snowstorm, windstorm, or rain 
storm, snow storm, wind storm? Warhorse, or wor 
horse? And then, what would he do about such ex- 
pressions as plowhorse and drafthorse? 

Even combinations of the same construction have 
adifferent “feel.” Are those differences the product 
of mere whim, oris there an explanation that can be 
used in making rules for compounding? 

It is our business to find out. 


* * * 


One thing that must be clearly understood before 
we plunge in is this: Compounding does NOT mean 
merely hyphening. Sawmill is as much a compound 
as stout-hearted. Hyphenation is simply one way of 
indicating the presence of a compound, 

Furthermore, for the purposes of this book, 
thousands of combinations neither hyphened 
nor solidified are to be considered as com- 
pounds; combinations like art school, chimney 
brick, fire department, newspaper office, snow crys- 
tal, summer heat. It is much better to consider these 
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as two-noun combinations than to slither around the 
corner and call them nonce words, nouns temporar- 
ily employed as adjectives. It gives better results, 
in the form of more consistent practice and neater 


style. 


* * * 


The next major point of note is that the author of 
this book has no fear of criticism based on the old, 
familiar charge of inconsistency, and that readers 
will fare well if they join him in flat refusal to be 
bullied with accusation of illogical treatment. The 
English language simply is not logical. It is strong, 
and free, and beautiful. We Americans use our 
words our own way. We use them well. They serve 
us well. 

I think, if you will pardon a bit of light- 
heartedness, it’s a wonderful language in which you 
can say “Where everybody’s somebody, nobody’s 
anybody.” More than that, it’s a wonderful speech 
in which you can answer the question “Where is 
he?” with a string of adverbs: “”’Way down over 
there.” 

In many instances, the compounder must make 
purely arbitrary decisions. How much better it is to 
make them freely and frankly, and not try to make 
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them look “real” by inventing rule after rule, with 
exception after exception, to cover up. 


* * * 


The compounding of words is not sport for spe- 
cialists, not a freakish, fantastic field of theory; not 
academic, not aristocratic. It is part of the plain 
business of conveying ideas through writing or 
print. It has value in private and professional corre- 
spondence; it affects the worth, in accuracy and in 
validity, of legislative enactments and state docu- 
ments. It is important to all who write or print. 

Clean compounding is a source of strength. Slack, 
untidy compounding is in itself a weakness. Com- 
pounding ranks with correct spelling, good gram- 
mar, sensible capitalizing, helpful punctuation and 
logical division of words as a contribution to under- 
standing between writer and reader. It is an ele- 
mentary, fundamental, essential and indispensable 
factor in effective communication through use of 
paper and ink. 

Good compounding is a manifestation of char- 
acter. Sloppy compounding is apt to go with 
looseness of thought. Careful joining of words ac- 
companies clarity of mental process. It prevents 
ambiguity and misunderstanding. It requires an in- 
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vestment of thought and attention, and pays divi- 
dends in speed of expression and assurance of correct 
comprehension, It—but: 

Enough of wading. The water’s deep. Let’s 
dive in! 


I 
What Is a Compound Word? 


Tue Greeks had a word for it. Our Ayphen is their 
‘vdév, Originally an adverb meaning “together,” the 
Greek word became a noun. As such it named the 
sign of togetherness of words on paper. We use the 
marks —or-. The Greeks wrote it_. We place 
it between two words that are to be one-worded, 
in the type line.’The Greeks wrote it below the 
line. If we moderns had followed the style of the 
ancient Greeks, we should be writing and printing 
blue eyed, hard boiled, sun kissed. 

Dr. Murray, colossal compiler, most industrious 
and accumulative of lexicographical honey bees, 
gave much column space in his monumental New 
English Dictionary to the word compound. As a 
matter of course he gave the same conscientious at- 
tention to linguistic compounds that he bestowed 
upon chemical or other compounds,* 

1 It would be interesting and worth while to consider how far 
‘word-compounding is comparable to mechanical processes, and how 


far to chemical blending. Wait! 
23 
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Dr. Murray, in characteristic fashion, presented 
the history of the word Ayphen through a series of 
dated citations. The sequence carries, incidentally, 
revelation that there is nothing new in the present- 
day confusion. See: 


¢. 1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue: Hyphen is, as 
as it wer, a band uniting whol wordes joined in 
composition; as, a hand-maed [etc.]. 


And a little later: 


1636 B. Jonson: What a sight it is, to see writers 
committed together by the ears, for ceremonies, 
syllables, hyphens, and the like? 


The following, from one Phillips, dates back to 
1678: 


Hyphen is used . . . when two words are joyned 
together, for the more conciseness? of expression, 
as Self-interest. 


In 1881 Mason, in his “English Grammar,” re- 
marked that “When the two elements of the com- 
pound are only partially blended, a hyphen is put 
between them.” In further discussion of our vex- 

2 This is meat for the philosopher in compounding. 1 do not 
think the writer's idea was “conciseness and more of it,” but the 
condition of being more concise:'as we might paper-and-ink it, 
moreconcise-ness. Such are the “headaches” of compounding. 
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atious but fascinating subject we shall consider this 
phase of compounding: is it a scientific method, 
does it reflect stages in a growth-process from two- 
word through hyphened to solid form (steam boat,* 
steam-boat, steamboat); or is the base fact “some- 
thing else again”? 

Morley, in his “Voltaire,” took this dig at the 
hypheners: “. . . classified, in that jargon which 
makes an uncouth compound pass muster for a new 
critical nicety, as a tendency-poet.” Delicious! 

Though it is first in date, we have saved for last 
place in this series the following: 


1605 CampEN Rem. (1637) 126 Wee retaine 
it in the compound Husband. 


Anyone who can hear or see husband called a 
compound without something of a shock is either a 
veteran in the game or wholly devoid of the live 
interest essential to this study. 

Husband, now as simple a single word as there 
is in the language outside the monosyllabic field, is 
made of two Anglo-Saxon words, Aus and bonda, 
meaning “head of the house.” 

® In 1841 advertisements of a party at Van Nowlan’s Krout Hall 


in “the ancient city of Harlem” placed the scene at the “End of the 
Rail Road.” 
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And, not to go into it too deeply, but to clinch the 
idea of complete coalescence of words, let it be 
noted that the monosyllabic word Jord is itself the 
product of a process of compounding: Alef, loaf, 
plus weard, keeper or guardian (ward). 

Tf steamboat is a mechanical coupling of words, 
lord may fairly be likened to a chemical fusion of 
substances. Its original elements are so completely 
compounded that calling the word a compound 
seems almost fantastic. 

What is a compound? Here are the dictionary 
definitions: 

WINSTON: “A word composed of two or more 
elements, themselves usually words, as housetop, 
cat’s-paw.” 

STANDARD: “A word composed of two or 
more words united, with or without a hyphen.” 

WEBSTER: “A word or word group derived 
from the union of two or more elements, usually 
from the same language stock and usually keeping 
each its distinct meaning or a weakened form of it; 
specifically, in modern English, a combination into 
a solid or hyphened form of two or more distinct 
words (gatekeeper; passer-by; large-scale), or of 
a word with one or more affixes or combining forms 
(supergovernment; Anglophobe), or a word phrase 
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having a specialized or figurative sense not deduci- 
ble from the meanings of its components, which. 
serve grammatically as a single word and usually 
blend in pronunciation (vice-admiral, post offices 
billfold; all right).”* 

The Webster entry runs on toa space total of two 
columns, but the quotation above is the truly de- 
finitive part; the rest is expository and rulemaking. 

For the purposes of this book, a compound 
is any combination or collocation of words in 
which their separate force and meaning give 
way to a new unit of expression in which they 
cooperate. 

The essential fact to be borne in mind by the 
reader and student of compounding is that the 
hyphen is by no means the whole thing. It is true 
that when the hyphen is used otherwise than to 
mark mere syllabic division it indicates a compound, 
but it is not true that all compounds show the hy- 
phen—that hyphened expressions are the only com- 
pounds. 


4 Although I go far in considering the open or two-word forms 
compounds (a8 air chamber, concert hall, harpoon gun), 1 must 
say all right as a compound startles me a little. It opens the way to 
that amazing present-day high school fad alrig/t. But then, I can’t 
prove that alright is any less justifiable than the universally ac- 
cepted altogether, 
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Whether one chooses to write Aigh strung, high- 
strung, or highstrung, the two words constitute, in 
attributive position, a single modifier equivalent to 
the syntactic form highly strung but not separated 
in the mind of speaker or writer, hearer or reader, 


Il 
Compounding as Insurance 


Years ago, when you and I and the world were 
younger, language was simpler. In the ’90s, when 
I was in my teens, my father and grandfather were 
students of grammar and related subjects, such as 
punctuation and compounding. My father special- 
ized in the field of the compound word. We of his 
household may be said to have lived on hyphens. 
We did this figuratively, in that we heard them 
much discussed; literally, in that they translated 
into food, shelter, clothing and recreation, since they 
furnished the head of the house with remunerative 
employment. 

Since those last years of the nineteenth century 
the language has grown greatly. New inventions, 
scientific discoveries, the amazing expansion of 
knowledge, activities and interests, all bringing new 
words into use, have not merely enriched the vo- 
cabulary numerically but have brought changes in 
our ways of thinking and of expressing our thoughts 

3 
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—with consequence of almost immeasurable ad- 
vance in word-combining. The change from the 
speech of the 1890s to that of the 1930s goes deeper 
than regional dialect and idiom. We are putting 
words together in a way that multiplies their power 
and widens their scope. These changes are evident 
both in literary print and in common speech; in 
scholarly books as well as in popular fiction; in 
learned reviews as in daily newspapers; in trade 
catalogs, in personal correspondence, and in the 
speech of home and shop and office, of the pulpit, 
the political rostrum, and the street. 

In making these new combinations of words the 
grammar school part-of-speech idea plays little part. 
The boy or girl in Fifth Grade will tell you iron 
is a noun, the name of a metal, and will be surprised 
(perhaps) to hear it can be a verb or an adjective: 
toirona shirt; an iron kettle. 

In the box of cards at which I am now looking— 
each with a word combination found in some publi- 
cation whose style I studied —the first to come up in 
a random drawing carries the expression gold rul- 
ing, from a newspaper article published just after 
the Supreme Court handed down its decision on the 
validity of the “gold clause.” This ruling is referred 
to as the “gold ruling.” It came in connection with 
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the ‘gold cases.” Such is the New Freedom in word 
combination. 

Gold ruling is not comparable to brick house, 
paper box, gold ring. It does not mean a ruling made 
of gold; it denotes a ruling on cases in which a prom- 
ise of payment in gold was under question. 

And here are three cards, each with a “phrase” 
beginning with the word emergency: emergency 
legislation, emergency banking act, emergency truck 
crew. We do not have to say “legislation for the 
emergency,” “the act governing banking in the pe- 
riod of emergency,” “the crew that operates the 
truck held in reserve for use in emergencies.” No 
such roundabout and word-sprinkling verbal proc- 
esses will do for us up-and-at~’em Americans! 

A treaty drawn and executed to bring about reci- 
procity in trade between two countries we blithely 
name a reciprocity treaty. 

An agreement between two governments, pro- 
viding that future disputes shall be subjected to ar- 
bitration, we describe as an arbitration agreement. 

A body of delegates assembled for discussion of 
armament we call a disarmament conference; we 
also speak of an arms limitation conference, piling 
up the nouns, 

Counsel for the defense are, in American, defense 
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counsel. The persons who are confined in our penal 
institutions constitute our prison population. 

Ascheme of government in which municipal busi- 
ness is directed by an individual instead of a city 
council is denominated a city-manager plan. 

Obligations incurred by a government are not 
now, as formerly, governmental obligations, they 
are simply government obligations. We take a noun 
and use it in place of an adjective. Scholars may de- 
bate with deep learning whether a noun is always 
a noun or, placed in attributive position, becomes a 
true adjective; but the users of words calmly go 
their own way. So we speak not of the streets of 
New York, at wordy length, but of New York 
streets. These expressions snap and sparkle with 
electric life. 

More of the same: a person who gives advice on 
the use of money for profit through sharing the 
“take” of an industrial corporation( now come up 
for breath) is an investment counsellor. 

Those who sell cards of admission to the theater 
are engaged in the theater ticket business. 

The ambition you had in early youth is a boyhood 
ambition. 

A moratorium limited to real estate is a mortgage 
moratorium. The boy in grammar school who is 
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studying parts of speech would be told that mort- 
gage is a noun or a verb—but here it is, completely 
attributive in use and function in the sentence: yet, I 
maintain, still a noun. 

Grammar has not quite caught up with idiom. 
These phrases * at which we have been looking were 
not always in use. Our grandfathers would have 
been slightly puzzled, perhaps even distressed, if 
they could have seen, in their day, a newspaper, 
magazine or book of our day. Their expression was 
slow, deliberate, wordy. It had its beauties, and its 
strength. But style now is crisper, more direct, with- 
out being necessarily less clear, beautiful, strong. 

The richness of our language is treasure for all. 
Good compounding expands its scope and increases 
its power. Compounding is not a fad or fancy, but 
an essential part of good writing and printing. 

How to master it? First, analysis. Then, formula- 
tion of principles. Next, the casting of rules. Finally, 
determination not to let any rule override considera- 
tions of clarity and exactness of statement in any 
situation that may arise in the course of composition. 

And always, in the study and practice of com- 
pounding, let us avoid quibbling and refuse to be 
sidetracked or led astray by false analogies. Let us 

1 Note that a phrase is not necessarily prepositional. 
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get down to the realities, Let us refuse to let little 
technical fears destroy our perception of the new 
strength and beauty of our American language of 
today. 


lr 


Mysteries of Compounding 
in Common Print 


bathhouse overrun 
bedtick paint-scrapings 
cook-stove street cleaner 
lamp-post thumbtacked 
marketplace wide-eyed 


Effort to reduce visible com- 
pounding to the minimum that 
excludes ambiguity or misread- 
ing is the first step toward mak- 
ing script and print clean in re- 
spect of word combination to 
make new senses. 


In putting two words together to express a new unit 

of thought not carried by them in their separate 

use, why do we sometimes weld them into oneness, 

sometimes indicate the new relation by means of a 

hyphen, and at other times let them stand without 
7 
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visible connection? For example, consider gaslight, 
gas-light, gas light. All three of these styles can be 
found in respectable print. 

Is there a fixed historical sequence in a com- 
pound?s existence? If so, in what order do the three 
forms occur? Do the combinations pass from origi- 
nal two-word forms to ultimate solidification, or 
start as solids and loosen up, first into the hyphened 
and then the open form? In either case, the hy- 
phened form is the intermediate one, and that fact 
furnishes foundation for a system favoring either 
of the two others—not indiscriminately, arbitrarily 
or all-inclusively, but with care to keep the hyphen 
where it serves a useful purpose, as sign visible 
that compounding is in the air and new significa~ 
tions are to be looked for. 

Again: Are combinations influenced by the num- 
ber of syllables in the more or less completely fused 
words, and by accent? Is gas light properly to be 
considered a compound (as I stoutly maintain it is), 
or has the first element, originally and commonly a 
noun, been converted into a straight adjective? Such 
are the questions that must be answered before any 
study of styles in compounding can be made usefully 
productive. 

Examination of usage in various specimens of 
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print may accomplish two ends: presentation of the 
numerous possibilities, and exemplification of vary- 
ing tendencies, Such examination proves pretty con- 
clusively that compounding as practised nowadays 
is largely a matter of whim but does evidence un- 
willingness to fuss over hyphens. Few systems hold 
up under critical scrutiny; and many specimens of 
printing exhibit not so much asan intelligent attempt 
at systematic style. In fact, usage in compounding is 
little short of chaotic. 

In making a collection of some thousands of cita- 
tion cards I have gone through a number of books, 
newspapers and magazines, trade catalogs and tech- 
nical and legal publications. The following notes 
are based upon a book of the best literary quality, 
published by a New York house of high standing. 
Neither in copy nor in finished form were its pages 
thrown together without thoughtful and careful 
planning and alert review. 

Some flat inconsistencies appear. On one page we 
have “the dlue-gray of the sea,” and on another 
“the dlue green of the sea.” Such a discrepancy can 
only be taken as a reflection of lack of fixed rules 
based on scientific principles. It is matched by 
treetop in one place, éree tops in another. Each form 
satisfied the writer as it came up in the work, and 
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evidently neither the publisher’s editor nor the 
printer’s proofreader, on encountering the two- 
word form, remembered having passed it previ- 
ously. This is an illustration of the all too general 
Jack of sensitivity to the elements of compounding. 
Either style would be entirely acceptable, the deci- 
sion is necessarily arbitrary; but the two ought not 
to appear in the same work. 

Self-contradictions such as these, however, are 
not as illuminating as the usages discovered when 
lists are made, exhibiting the various treatments of 
word combinations. Why do we have sea bird, 
haycock, lamp-post? Is there some delicate differ- 
ence to explain cook-stove and wash basin in one 
text? Do we have wallpaper and window ledge 
merely because the one-syllable word comes first in 
‘one, and second in the other? Why street lamp and 
bedtick, sea bird and nightdamp, dust bin and 
doorstep? 


The hyphened words include, representatively: 


blue-gray (1) light-hearted 
cook-stove one-sidedness 
foot-stove out-of-doors. 
good-bye paint-scrapings 
gray-bright re-enter 
lamp-post self-denial 


MYSTERIES 
to-morrow well-pleased 
to-night well-to-do 
two-thirds wide-eyed 
Two-word forms: 


blue green (n.) 
checking bureau 
customs official 
dark blue (2.) 
fairy tale 
fishing fleet 
flower garden 
garbage can 
garden walk 


(a) half mile 
home folk 
railway station 
sea bird 
serving tray 
street cleaner 


tree tops 
window ledge 


Now, the one-word forms: 


bathhouse 
bedroom 
blowout 
childlike 
daybreak 
doorway 
downpour 
driveway 
earring 
evermore 
eyebrow 
eyesight 
fisherboat 
flatiron 


gatemaster 
godfather 
handwriting 
haycock 
lacelike 
leapfrog 
letterhead 
marketplace 
nightdamp 
overanxious 
overhang 
overnight 
overrun 
overwork 


4r 
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postcard skyline 
ragpicker springtime 
saucepan: thumbtacked 
schoolmaster treetop 
seashore weekday (a) 
skyhigh 


If you see what I see, these groups of words, 
without any labored analysis, will contribute toward 
understanding of the nature of the problems of com- 
pounding, Even short lists like these give the stu- 
dent something to work on. Comparing the combi- 
nations in the different styles, one begins to perceive 
what those problems are. Frequently it is found that 
what looks like an inconsistency is actually put in 
that light through a false analogy, to which the un- 
alert mind is tempted. Again, it is perceived that 
combinations apparently similar are indeed sepa- 
rated by some essential, underlying difference. 

Words are not fixed as single parts of speech; 
they have various uses. Show, just to take one ex- 
ample out of the thousands available, can be a noun 
ora verb; and, as a noun, can be assigned a distinc- 
tively attributive function. When such a word is 
used in a combination, visible compounding may be- 
come necessary, to bring out the sense quickly and 
surely, Shall we write show boat, show-boat, or 
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showboat; show room, show-room, or showroom? 
‘And is there a difference when show is combined 
with a word of two or more syllables, like show 
master? ; 

Death bed is easily acceptable, but isn’t it a little 
“queer” to say “He left a sick bed to attend the 
game”? Isn’t it better, since there is good and suffi- 
cient reason for writing sickbed, to write deathbed, 
too? 

The problem of what I call the -ing words be- 
comes quite real when you consider these sentences: 
“He gets paid for chewing gum,” “He gets paid for 
chewing-gum.”, 

After many years of study of these matters, I find 
myself firmly settled in the conviction that it is 
well worth while (a worthwhile undertaking) to 
work for clean, full statement of the principles of 
compounding; worth while to formulate rules for 
practice in writing or printing—and advisable al- 
ways to keep the whole thing in check and under con- 
trol by subjecting every rule to this ultimate de- 
cision: ‘ 

THE PRIME NECESSITY IS TO SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
MISREADING. 

This is salvation for the stylesheet makers—for 
writers, editors, secretaries—for all who put words 
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on paper. First, the making of a workable system; 
then, clear perception and effective acceptance of the 
fact that any rule may be laid aside in emergency— 
and criticism on the ground of inconsistency may be 
heavily discounted, 


iV 


Compounding Adds to Power 
of Language 


Compounnine of words increases the wealth of a 
Janguage. It also enhances the power of expression 
in that language. To some it is a joke; to others, a 
deep mystery. Many who profess ignorance of its 
use in print actually practise it in speech. What in 
print has to be done through hyphening or solidifi- 
cation of words is done in speech by timing and vocal 
stress. We say “steamboat” or “railway” faster than 
we say “big boat” or “long way,” and with a differ- 
ent intonation. 

Headlines in the newspapers illustrate the man- 
ner in which we are piling words together; they are 
likely to be called to front and center more than 
once in these pages. The headline over an article 
reporting the arrest of a person suspected of having 
rifled the cash drawer of a café ran this way: “Beer 
Garden Theft Suspect Held.” Here are four nouns 
strung together to describe one person. 

Another headline names a force which is influenc- 
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ing the stock market: “Rediscount Rate Rise Fear 
Turns Curb Irregular.” The meaning is, fear of a 
rise in the rate for rediscounting. 

The headline writers certainly are “doing some- 
thing” to the language. The demand for compres- 
sion leads to strange uses and combinations of words. 
These words, as strung together without syntactic 
indications, happen to fall into a pairing whose 
meaning is easily taken. 

But the headline concocters do not always fare so 
well, Some of their ingenious word combinations 
fall into the pit of ambiguity, for want of visible 
clues to the nature of the tie-up. Their readers do 
so, too. One, addressing the editor of an etiquette 
column, wanted to know if clothes all of black were 
needed under certain circumstances. She said: “I am. 
a little uncertain as to whether or not all black 
clothes are suitable.” She did not mean “all clothes 
that are black,” but “clothes that have no color but 
black—all-black clothes.” 

The classic example is that given by paper box 
and paper-box. A paper box is a box made of paper. 
In this expression paper is something between a noun 
and an adjective—a little of each, but not all of 
either. It is an example of what I choose to call a 
qualifier with the function of inpENTIFICATION; of 
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which more elsewhere. Paper in this expression is 
not quite the same as the pure adjectives in a big box, 
a heavy box, a useful box. But it is something else, 
in its relation to the noun ox, than an independent 
noun, a name. It serves to identify the box as one 
made not of wood or metal but of paper. 

But in péper-box we have two “straight” nouns 
combined. The hyphen visibly serves notice that the 
two name-words together constitute a compression 
of meaning, with the normal grammatical structure 
not showing. 

Paper-box to illustrate the function of the hyphen 
—and for a “line” on the importance of its place- 
ment, fine-tooth comb (another classic example). 
Comb is the starting word. What kind of comb? 
One with fine, not coarse, teeth: a fine-toothed af- 
fair, shortened to fine-tooth comb, 

Now, suppose a half literate (half-literate?) per- 
son tries to put that on paper. He knows there should 
be “one of those funny hyphen things” in it, but he 
is not atall sure just how it should be placed. And so, 
like as not, he makes it fine tooth-comb. The double 
sense of tooth, denoting either a human being’s den- 
tal unit or the figurative “tooth” of a comb, sup- 
Ports the build-up for this let-down. 

Here is a headline, actually encountered in print, 
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that further illustrates the consequences of hyphen 
misplacement: “Children Provide Funeral for Boy- 
Kidnaper’s Victim.” A boy-kidnaper would be, nec- 
essarily, by the established and accepted principles of 
wordwork, one who kidnaps boys. The combination 
is of a noun describing a person by his actions, with 
another noun naming the object of the action. But 
the article over which this headline appeared was 
about a boy who had tried to kidnap another child: 
he was a boy kidnaper. 

If that seems to you far-fetched, consider the dif- 
ference between snake-poison, which should mean 
something that would poison a snake, and snake 
poison, the kind of poison that comes from a snake’s 
fangs. In snake poison, the first word serves as one 
of wentiFicaTion or differentiation: not an acid 
poison, not a potassium poison, not a spider poison, 
but snake poison. 

Is dog poison different? Can we omit the hyphen 
because a dog does not produce poison and therefore 
dog poison could have no meaning, with or without 
a hyphen, but “something with which to poison a 
dog”? 

Of course the only sensible and constructive ruling 
is that since there are many instances of the dual 
meaning, it is best to apply the same practice to all 
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such combinations. This also fits our rule for com- 
pounds in which one of two nouns names the object 
of action implied by the other noun. In suake-poison 
the second noun does carry an implication of action 
and effect upon an object; in snake poisonit does not, 
it merely names a substance and its source. In fact, 
it exactly reverses the relations: the snake produces 
the poison, is the actor and not the object of action. 

Placement of the hyphen in a complex combina- 
tion is difficult, even for those who specialize in 
compounding. Consider the naming, in a phrase, of 
the key that locks a front door. Is it a front door key, 
a front-door key, a fronidoor key, a front door-hey, 
a front doorkey, or a frontdoorkey? I think the 
form front-door key is the one that holds up best 
under analytical scrutiny, but 1 do not doubt that 
every one of these forms might be dug up some- 
where in print. 

Taking front-door asa compound adjective modi- 
fying key is reasonable, but it does break up the 
doorkey combination. 

Again: What about lowerclassman? It has rather 
a formidable appearance, all those syllables run in 
together. But neither of the other possibilities quite 
fills the bill: Jower classman and lowerclass man, or 
these two hyphened, giving lower-classman and 
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lowerclass-man. One presents classman, which is 
not in use, and the other exalts man above its cor- 
rect status, in this situation, as a suffix. 

Makers of printshop stylesheets blithely recom- 
mend the hyphen when two nouns are brought to- 
gether in close-up apposition. This rule covers too 
much ground, It does not always work; and when it 
fails to work as intended, it makes real mischief, 
clouding the sense of the text. 

A young woman serving a prison term for murder 
tried to escape, and was shot by a “trusty.” One 
headline writer condensed the story into these few 
words: “Trusty Kills Girl Fugitive from Prison.” 
Another wrote: “Trusty Kills Girl-Slayer.” His hy- 
phen, intended to indicate appositional relation, ac- 
tually carried the expression over into a field where 
it is alien, the field of the action-and-object rule. 

Nouns in this sort of apposition bring up the ques- 
tion whether the first word continues to be a real 
noun or turns into an adjective. Some lexicographers 
consider fellow to be both noun and adjective: “He 
is a good fellow,” “He is my honored fellow citi- 
zen.” In the latter expression, some would parse 
fellow as a noun in apposition with citizen, and some 
would indicate that relationship typographically, 
with a hyphen. 
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One writer, obviously not compound-conscious, 
produced this opaque line: “First Ladies’ Dress 
Salesman Dies.” There are two other ways in 
which this sequence of words might be typed: 
“First Ladies’-Dress Salesman,” ‘“First-Ladies’ 
Dress Salesman.” The story made it clear that the 
salesman had been the first to sell dresses to the 
wives of Presidents. One of the three given forms 
expresses that meaning simply and precisely; and I 
leave it to you to say which. 

Just one more: Over a newspaper picture this line 
was run: “Gloom Chasing Their Job.” What the 
words here say is that gloom is chasing someone’s 
job. Actually, the idea is that persons shown in the 
picture are gloom-chasers; gloom-chasing, the chas- 
ing (away) of gloom, is their job. 

Correct compounding strengthens any text, be- 
cause clearness is part of strength in writing. Faulty 
compounding weakens print, in running text or in 
headline, because it puts the burden on the reader. 

Texts overloaded with hyphens weary the read- 
er’s mind. Texts insufficiently hyphened are apt to 
be misread. Too much one-wording diverts atten- 
tion from the substance of the text. A nicely balanced 
style contributes to the speed, directness, strength 
and neatness of the expression. Glaring inconsist- 
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enough from start to finish to enable any reader to 
take the meaning quickly—but not, I am sure, as 
quickly and easily as even the modern mind, accus- 
tomed to surprises and tests, would take in flood 
refugee. 

Another sip of this heady nectar: tagend. With- 
out context, it’s a puzzle. The g in front of the e 
looks soft, as in legend. Not easily does the curious 
analyst arrive at tag end. Writers who stick words 
together in this non-luminous way are either sub- 
limely indifferent to the laws of pronunciation, flat- 
teringly confident of their readers’ intelligence, or 
enviably sure of their audience. 

Going through this amazing book and listing the 
compounds, I am—shall we say?— intrigued by the 
collocation of commonplace, conventional com- 
pounding and freak forms. I find purple-and-gold, 
red-white-and-black, pen-and-ink, glass-and-steel, 
head-and-shoulders, not-quite-settled, compound 
modifiers. The hyphen occurs also in such combina- 
tions as dot-dot-dash-dot and thump-thump-thump, 
and in sill-less and well-less. 

And then the disorderly genius of the moderns 
(some moderns) breaks out: whiskey-and-ginreek- 
ing, bayou-and-swampsuspired air. Are these not 
truly gems of purest ray serene? 
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Next, let us note the ordinary one-word forms in 
the long list (all this leads to something! ): 


airmail 
airplane 
airport 
athwart 
bathtub 
dinnertime 
dirtymouthed 
dishpan 
driveway 
fingernail 
floorboard 
ghostlike 
grandstand 
haircut 
headlight 


icewater 
lacelike 
Tamppost 
manhole 
musclebound 
newsboy 
offhand 
overnight 
passport 
postcard 
ripeord 
rowboat 
scarecrow 
underpass 


While these words are not universally written 
this way, it can be said this list has abundant sanction 


in usage. 


But if we move on another step, we encounter a 
group, quite similar to the above in construction, in 
which the hyphened or two-word form would be 


more favored: 


beerbottle 
beltbuckle 
blackrimmed 


blueshaven 
brightpolished 
cufflink 
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desklamp playingcard 
dungarecclad saddlcleather 
engineparts scarcetasted 
goldstudded shieldshaped 
golfclub shopwindow 
halfsoled smokecolored. 
mealcolored trenchcoat 
outwardfacing 


The book does, however, contain many dully con- 


ventional two-word forms: 


aeroplane wing 
barber college 
candy counter 


gallery post 
gasoline truck 


hangar roof 


city limits passenger bus 
cob pipe pocket knife 
copy paper polo pony 
cotter key propeller blade 
dollar watch shirt pocket 
emergency parachute starting bomb 
field pylon walking shoes 


football player 


Why not emergencyparachute, passengerbus, 
polopony, propellerblade? 

When, one wonders, is this author his real self: 
in the conventional or in the unconventional list? It 
seems to me he follows normal usage when he is 
unselfconscious. The fantastic combinations can be 
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taken only as result of an intention to be obviously, 
conspicuously “different.” And, tomy mind at least, 
the net is a piquant demonstration of the fact that 
compounding works better when kept free of gro- 
tesque freakery and held to the sound and solid prin- 
ciples of clarity and essential simplicity. 

Nothing is to be gained by making a sacred cow 
out of compounding—nor yet by dismissing it as a 
hobby of the language cranks. Compounding is a 
necessity. It is part of our language structure. It is 
puzzling, difficult—but not an unfathomable mys- 
tery, not impossible of practical treatment. Neither 
those who sidestep it nor those who turn it into a 
nightmare are doing right. 

In private correspondence, in business letters, in 
authorship and printing, compounding should be a 
help, not a hindrance; a source of satisfaction, not 
of confusion, Secretaries and stenographers should 
regard Mr. Hyphen with neither fear nor disre- 
spect. They should cultivate his acquaintance—but 
keep him in his proper place. Don’t let him crowd 
in where he doesn’t belong, but insist on his doing 
what is expected of him. He’s a good fellow, but 
he has to be watched. 

Good compounding is difficult—yes; but it pays 
dividends, in results, on the investment of time, 
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thought, and labor. For the printer, its problems 
are simply inescapable. In business offices its useful- 
ness is seldom appreciated; its mastery would con- 
tribute measurably to the quality and effectiveness 
of the outgoing mail. 

What we need is a workable system for writers 
and printers. Consistency should be held in respect 
but not turned into an idol. Complete consistency is 
impossible, Good style is attainable. 
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VI 


Ways of Words, and Chaos 
in Compounding 


Mopern streamliners in compounding are not origi- 
nators. In “The Compounding of English Words,” 
published in 1891, the author paid his compliments 
to “a Mr. Jodrell” who in 1820 put forth a work on 
English philology, characterized by “a strange craze 
for solidifying.” Mr. Jodrell sponsored these com- 
binations: 


battlepainting marriagesettlement 
camelswallower procurationmoney 
courtparasite promontoryshoulder 
deepprojecting pulpitsophistry 
fellowcandidate restlessrolling 
foundlinghospital stagegesture 
islandempress tapestryhanging 
latelypurchased 


Let those who think there is no humor in this dry 
subject of compounding consider this: 
59 
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In Pope’s “Odyssey” there is a mention of 
“all the phantom nations of the dead.” Jodrell 
gave as one of his words not theretofore explained 
phantomnation, with the definition “a multitude of 
specters.” The later dictionaries have actually copied 
this, taking the form as if made of phantom and 
the suffix -ation, with -n- inserted for euphony! 
Webster’s dictionary [the 1882 edition] has— 
“Phantomnation, n. Appearance as of a phantom; 
illusion. [Obs. and rare.] Pope” Worcester— 
“Phantomnation, n. Ilusion. Pope.” The Imperial 
repeats Webster’s entry verbatim! 


The author of “The Compounding of English 
Words,” who made the study of compounding his 
lifework, was moved to exclamation by such three- 
word forms in the Webster of the ’80s as water star 
grass, meadow reed grass, sea wood louse: “Three 
nouns in unconnected succession, forsooth!”” 

But what do we do, in common usage, today? 
Look: 

A tournament is to be held, It is to be a champion- 
ship tournament—a golf championship tournament. 
There you have “three nouns in unconnected succes- 
sion”—and no sports reporter, no headline writer, 
would turn a hair as he put them on Paper, nor 
would any present-day reader hesitate a moment 
over them. In fact— 
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This tournament (or “meet”) is for amateurs 
throughout the nation. It is therefore in good 
Americanese a national amateur golf championship 
meet— 

And one taking part in one of the games 
would be described as a national amateur golf 
championship-meet match contender: giving us a 
string of seven nouns and adjectives “in uncon- 
nected succession.” 

This imagined example of the piling up of words 
is perhaps somewhat exaggerated, but it does cor- 
rectly exhibit the phenomenon under discussion. 
This headline is from a New York newspaper: 
“Girl Scout Cookie Baking Contest Finals . . .” 
And another headline presents this pile-up: “A 
Townsend Plan Test 2 Percent Transactions-Tax 
Kitty.” 

The language changes, and the dictionaries must 
change with it, or lose their usefulness: “Lexicogra- 
phers, in the main, only record what others have 
done.” 

And here comes up a point of essential, funda- 
mental importance in any study of compounding in 
the language of today: What others (than the re- 
cording lexicographers) are doing is something of 
which no one dreamed forty years ago. New ways 
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have brought new words, and new ways of handling 
them. 

There is nothing fanciful about this; the change 
is real. Not only have the automobile, the airplane, 
the movie, and the radio given us new words; the 
tempo of modern life, pulsing in the columns of the 
newspapers, has produced a stenographic speech ri- 
valing that of Tacitus. 

The old Romans gained speed through inflection: 
declension of substantives and their modifiers, con- 
jugation of verbs. We do not use inflectional end- 
ings, but how we can and do condense and combine! 

What specially interests us here is the part played 
by compounding in the present phase of our lin- 
guistic development. 

That changes are in process is evident. They are 
real, deep-striking, and extensive. The makers of 
dictionaries are up against a sharp-edged problem. 
Theoretically, they define single words and leave it 
to the consultant to apply the definitions to combina- 
tions (compounds), 

But competition is keen; each new edition is ad- 
vertised as meritorious in its presentation of an in- 
creased vocabulary. In fact, the expansion is partly 
due to a lowering of the bars to let in words pre- 
viously excluded; but in much larger part, of late 
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years, with the advance of science and invention, it 
isa genuine growth. 

Not only are the word-book editors willing to let 
in the “open” compounds (or phrases) in order to 
keep up the count, but a perusal of the “ads” in your 
big-city newspaper will convince you that the speech 
of the people is rich in new word forms legitimately 
calling for authoritative recognition. In fact, it is 
true the popular vocabulary has now attained such 
proportions that the editorial task is one of selection 
from a superabundance of material rather than of 
recruiting words to fill the pages. To know what 
moving means and what picture means is not neces- 
sarily to know what moving picture means in this 
age. Definitions of receive and set do not explain 
radio receiving set. 

The automobile industry is flattened by a strike. 
The strikers use a new method; they take possession 
of the shops, but do no work. A new word springs 
into being: sit-down strike. Those who take part in 
it are sit-downers. 

Airline takes new meaning as air travel comes into 
being with the perfection of the airplane. Addison’s 
contemporaries did not know any such expression as 
air mail. Air-conditioned would have been stranger 
than Greek, to them. Newsreel would have been 
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meaningless. Twilight sleep could have had only a 
literal sense, and little of that. Tuning range and 
tone chamber, ditto. 

Compounding, especially in the two-word forms 
not visibly welded but none the less effectually 
brought into sense unity, has gone so far in good 
usage that the dictionaries simply must recognize the 
need for new entries. We are streamlining the lan- 
guage, and can make a good job of it only if we have 
intelligent understanding of the ways of words. 


VII 


Too Many Cooks Make Pi 
of Compounding 


ten dollar-bills back door key 
ten-dollar bills back-door key 
much traveled territory _hack-doorkey 
morning glory backdoorkey 


In the world of print, compounding of words is a 
favorite and perennial subject of discussion. There is 
much confusion of ideas, and no uniformity of prac- 
tice. So numerous are the possibilities of word com- 
bination, and so varied the ways in which any com- 
bination may be regarded by different minds, it is 
no wonder that makers of rules have been baffled 
when working in this part of the field of “style” 
in printing. 

Every writer, from the barely literate to the most 
cultured, is conscious of the need of indicating for 
areader the exact relations of words. One who could 
not work up an interest in choosing between grand 
stand and grandstand or between prison labor 
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and prison-labor would perhaps have more respect 
for the unappreciated art of compounding if his 
letter offering to pay a debt with ten dollar-bills 
were taken as a proffer of ten-dollar bills. 

Few, even among the makers of stylesheets, have 
succeeded in working out for themselves a system of 
two-word, hyphened, and solid forms. And when 
such a system has actually been worked out, it is al- 
most sure to present inconsistencies. So many words 
may be used either as noun or as verb (and perhaps 
as adjective, too, like irom), it is impossible to make 
airtight rules for all their uses in combination with 
other words. Further and more, many combinations 
fall into two classifications, one based upon the na- 
ture of the first, and the other upon that of the 
second, element in their constitution. Is walking 
stick to be governed by an -ing rule, calling for the 
two-word or the hyphened form, or by stick, under 
a rule calling for solidification when the second 
word is a monosyllable with the combining facility 
of a suffix: walkingstich, walking-stick, or walking 
stick? 

What are you, in writing or in print, to make of 
the short way of naming the key that fits the lock 
on the back door of your home: back door hey, back 
doorkey, backdoor key, back-doorkey, or the three- 
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in-one style, backdoorkey? There are a few other 
possibilities, but these sample the field sufficiently. 

I like to write ten horsepower, @ 50-horsepower 
engine; but someone else prefers ten-horse power, 
a 50-horse power engine. Neither of us can claim 
positive rightness for his way and impute absolute 
wrongness to the other. It is really a matter of some- 
thing more than mere taste, or even individual free- 
dom of judgment; but there is no law to compel one 
usage and penalize the other! There is not even a 
conventional norm to guide the writer or the type- 
setter. There is no margin of moral virtue in one 
style over the other, no spiritual obliquity attaching 
to advocates of either style. 

When you speak of “the morning glories of the 
sky” you are using a noun, and an adjective to 
qualify it; but when you write of “the morningglory 
by the kitchen door” you are putting the two words 
together to name a single object, poetically. Some 
of us would write it morning glory just the same. 

A three cent stamped envelope is not a stamped 
envelope that costs three cents, but an envelope 
with a three-cent stamp on it; strictly, a three-cent- 
stamped envelope. The words “tie” naturally. 

Usage today, much confounded, is fairly well 
settled on one item, the compound adjective in at- 
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tributive position: “a blue-coated officer of the 
law,” “a steel-lined cylinder,” “a high-priced car,” 
“a far-seeing plan.” But this admirable custom is 
frequently overdone, as in “a well-liked person,” 
“a solidly-bwilt house.” Here the main word is a 
noun, modified by an adjective (participial), which 
is itself modified by an adverb: the simplest, most 
elementary of grammatic constructions—and utterly 
non-susceptible to misinterpretation. The hyphens 
are simply not needed here. 

Hardly anyone would misread “a well built 
house,” “a much traveled road.” But a saying like 
this might puzzle a reader’momentarily: “Much 
traveled territory is to be avoided.” Does this mean 
that much territory which is traveled is to be 
avoided, or that we should keep away from territory 
which is much traveled? 

The danger in too bold rulemaking becomes visi- 
ble here. Suppose a printshop stylesheet called for 
hyphening of compound adjectives consisting of ad- 
verb and past participle. The too faithful, insufi- 
ciently critical compositor or proofreader might 
easily pass much-traveled territory when the mean- 
ing actually was not that at all but much (of) 
traveled territory. This is not being “fussy.” The 
situation indicated is a very real possibility in any 
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printshop. The two expressions are worded identi- 
cally, but the two meanings are far apart. Here the 
hyphen might be really useful. 

It is for this reason that, while strongly favor- 
ing the statement of principles to govern shop style, 
I earnestly urge care in stopping short of ironclad- 
ness in the making of rules. The integrity of the 
printshop’s product must be safeguarded as the work 
passes from hand to hand, but compositor and proof- 
reader should not be hogtied with editorial attempts 
to put the whole matter of compounding inside a 
system of isolated compartments. 

Ibelieve scientifically exact compounding in Eng- 
lish to be quite impossible; there is too much over- 
lapping in the use of words, there are too many 
perfectly reasonable ways to analyze any word com- 
bination, leading to different rulings, to support any 
claim of finality in codification and prescription of 
style. 

Nobody knows all about compounding, nobody 
has succeeded in reducing it to a satisfactory sim- 
plicity. Nobody will get far toward that achievement 
who is wanting in sympathy, impatient with those 
whoare baffled by the contradictions in what they are 
told when they ask for information and advice. 

However we may divide into camps, favoring (as 
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the case may be) hyphening, two-wording, or so- 
lidifying, we can find common ground in common 
sense; and, without trying to settle the matter for 
all men for all time, we can, through polite discus- 
sion, lay down principles on which various styles may 
be based; styles widely varying one from the other, 
but each strong in self-consistency. 

This book is intended to present a workable sys- 
tem—but its author is much less concerned with 
putting his own system across than hopeful of pre- 
senting material from which others may work out 
their own systems. 

Accurate expression and easy, sure reading are the 
proper aim of all who write. Good compounding is 
insurance against ambiguity, 


VIII 


Compounding, the Quibbler’s 
Paradise 


Even dictionary makers are somewhat confused by 
compounding. One of them said to me, “I can’t see 
anything in it, and I’m in favor of cutting it out 
altogether.” Whereupon I gravely informed him 
that he had used two compound words in that 
sentence. He thought I was spoofing, so of course 
I gave him back his anything and altogether. 
“What!” said he; “those are not compounds.” “And 
why not,” I inquired. The answer was: “Because 
there isn’t any hyphen in them.” 

Well, you can have a lot of compounding without 
hyphens. Railroad is an honest-to-goodness com- 
pound, but you never see it carrying a hyphen, The 
two words rail and road have so completely coa- 
lesced that we think of railroad as one word, a simple 
two-syllable word, like person. We use the word 
without any consciousness of its nature as a com- 


pound. 
n 
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Thave seen a whole study of compounding spoiled 
by that idea that a compound is “a word with a 
hyphen in it.” Those who collected samples of usage 
for that study were hyphen-conscious, but not versed 
in the mysteries of the art of compounding. This is 
not brought up merely as a curiosity, but is men- 
tioned because it goes into a field that deeply affects 
the whole world of print. 

Let’s see how it works. 

Compounding deals with three kinds of word 
forms: those that have solidified in usage, like post- 
man, steamboat, bookcase, icebox, rowboat; those 
that are hooked together with a hyphen, like swo- 
handed, needle-pointed, X-ray, and those that are 
separated in writing or print but still constitute to- 
gether a unit of expression, as compass needle, skin 
disease, traffic laws. 

So long as one writer, editor, or printer thinks 
and writes Susiness man, while another makes it 
business-man, and a third businessman, how can 
there be any uniformity in style? There can’t—for 
which let us give thanks, since uniformity would rob 
print of its character-savor; and so the problem is 
for each writer, each shop, to turn out a product with 
self-consistency, books and jobs that do not cross 
and recross their own trail. Compounding is a fun- 
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damental feature in printing style (print style, 
print-style, or printstyle). 

Many considerations enter into this matter: Is 
compounding a natural or an artificial thing? Is it 
real, or academic, theoretical—a matter of science, 
a form of art, or just a thing of whim and fancy? 

It is just one of the cussedest things the poor be- 
deviled printer goes up against. There are several 
ways to analyze it. There are several bases on which 
a system of compounding might be built up: stress, 
accent, intonation in speech; the history of the 
words, classification through syntactic relations; 
common usage—and so on. And no matter which 
method you adopt, the appearance of inconsistency 
is simply inevitable; we use our words so freely, they 
just can’t be forced into the mold of fixed rules, as 
we do with figures. 

And what can an author, editor, proofreader do 
about it? 

Just this: Try to work out a logical, practical, and 
practicable plan. The simpler it is, the better. Use 
the hyphen where it does something to the text; 
use it where it makes the meaning clear, unmis- 
takable—where its absence would cause ambiguity 
and invite misunderstanding. 

Don’t get confused and sprinkle hyphens with 
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a pepperpot (or pepper-pot, or pepper pot). Don’t 
get panicky, and run away from the hyphen. Make 
notes as you go along; when you want to write 
air-conditioned today, see if you made it aircondi- 
tioned yesterday, and resolve not to make it air 
conditioned tomorrow. 


Ix 
Compounding Reflects Character 
newly defined steamboat 
well-known steam-driven 
widely advertised steam heat 


Comp.eTe ignorance of compounding might pos- 
sibly produce better results in writing or print than 
a moderate, undirected compound-consciousness. 
Few who ever try to put thoughts on paper are 
without some degree of compound-awareness. The 
most unliterary writers may reveal such a state of 
mind by their very errors. They fail to compound 
when compounding is called for, and do it when 
it is not in order at all. Such instinctive action, I 
think, strongly supports the theory that compound- 
ing reflects vocal word combination. Gestalt psy- 
chology may be “the answer.” 

Common errors in compounding resemble those 
in grammar. The person who says “I done it, 
but I shouldn’t have did it,” reveals a readiness 
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to change the verb form, but manifests indifference 
to the established steps of conjugation. 

The person who sticks a hyphen in here and omits 
it otherwhere is off the mark—but confesses, un- 
knowingly, recognition of the usefulness of com- 
pounding. He might even profess scorn for the idea 
of compounding, might consider it an affectation 
of the educated; but he unwittingly pays tribute 
to it. 

Is there any part of the art of writing so little 
understood as compounding, so scornfully rejected 
by the unversed, so missed or overlooked by some 
and deliberately rejected by others? Even in the 
world of print, compounding is made a mystery. 
Some shops have no system at all; some have a 
foggy approximation to system—and not many pos- 
sess fixed standards of style in this troubled field. 

The strength and elasticity of English expression 
are nowhere more clearly apparent to the discerning 
student than in compounding. Rulebound pedantry 
is repellent. The go-as-you-please policy leads to 
sad results on paper. Two words may associate in 
simple syntactic relation—and again the same two 
words may be brought together to make a new unit 
of expression, in a relationship indicated by typo- 
graphical solidification or by use of the hyphen. 
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A headline hyphen pops out of a page at 
my critical eye: “Use of ‘Methodist? Is Newly- 
Defined.” 

Did you ever see a hyphen more completely 
wasted? A hyphen more unnecessarily and fruit- 
lessly employed? 

This hyphen is the child of ignorance and affecta- 
tion. It struts pretentiously, but its air of respect- 
worthiness is false. 

We all have a certain respect for print. It 
represents an investment, by presumably astute in- 
vestors, of time, labor, and money. Those of us 
who write for a living may read critically, with 
conscious sitting in judgment. Those who are 
readers and not writers may think they do not read 
critically—yet have an unformulated regard for 
what gets into type and assume it has been written 
with care and subjected to competent editorial scru- 
tiny. Such readers invest the printed page with a 
considerable degree of sanctity—which, as Heaven 
and most proofreaders know, is frequently little 
deserved. 

When we encounter a hyphen in print we are apt 
to be more influenced by it in our subconscious 


Would you write sisting-in-judgment, to turn the built-up 
phrase into a noun unit? 
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minds than we are aware, because of this respect 
for print; and that isa fact to be profitably pondered 
by those who write professionally and those who 
print what others have written. Good style in com- 
pounding, in newspaper, magazine, or book—in 
circulars and catalogs, even on billboards—is a con- 
tribution (I quite unfacetiously maintain) to the 
public welfare; and every bad job of compounding 
contributes to the confusion. 

A good many hyphens are wasted in adverbial 
collocations. Well Anown and such combinations are 
frequently hyphened. Is this hyphen needed? The 
justification, if any, must be found in the compound- 
adjective rule; but it may well be asserted that the 
adverb, though not at all a showy part of speech, 
does its work so simply, so unmistakably that it does 
not need to be tagged. 

This fact is only partially recognized by those 
who distinguish between attributive and predicate 
position for such combinations. When you say a man 
is well known, therefore a well known man, you 
simply do not need a hyphen to make your meaning 
clear. When the participial adjective and the ad- 
verb precede the noun they jointly modify, it is 
just barely possible that there might be an approach 
to double meaning, ambiguity, misunderstanding 
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by the reader, through another and unintended 
hook-up of words in the sentence. 

Only recently, in a publication that conspicu- 
ously takes pains with its compounding, and at- 
tains really admirable success in producing clean 
print, I encountered something like this: “. . . this 
most-satisfactory” something-or-other. That’s what 
comes of the practice of following rules even though 
they take you out the window. 

These considerations do not contribute to the 
contents of a stylesheet on compounding, but they 
do lead to a constructive conclusion: that back of 
every set of rules, every effort to systematize prac- 
tice, should be the firm and effective understanding 
that in any given situation simple common sense 
is superior to any rule, 

Every hyphen should do something, definitely 
and distinctively, to make the meaning clear. If we 
are ever to get anywhere on this matter of com- 
pounding, it can be only through recognition and 
acceptance of this fact. Until that fundamental 
fact is thus recognized and operated, we grope and 
fumble, faultfind? and argue—with no common 


? Faultfind, the intermediate form between find fault and the 
noun faultfinding, almost invariably written without the hyphens 
good example of complete consolidation, 
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ground to stand on, and no reasonable expectation 
of arriving at anything approaching uniformity in 
usage. 

A heavily hyphened style carries the air of schol- 
arly exactness, though it is not at all a guarantee of 
scholarliness and may indeed open the way to many 
crudities in compounding for sense. 

Extensive use of the solid form indicates desire 
for speed, for compression. 

A liking for the two-word style (a true part of 
compounding, steam heat being no less a compound 
than steamboat or steam-driven) would seem to me 
to reflect confidence in the reader’s intelligence and 
a preference for free-flowing * expression. 

I am not one to urge or seek absolute, fixed uni- 
formity of style. I am strong for personality in 
such matters: individual personality, printshop per- 
sonality. 

To put all writing and printing on one 
level of style would be to rob writing and 
print of character. 

8 Free-flowing, hyphened because the adjective is arbitrarily 
used in place of an adverb. In freely flowing expression no hyphen 


would be needed, because the adverb could not hook up with any 
word in the sentence but flowing. 


x 


Participle as Adjective 
and as Noun 


operating table walking stick 
laughing stock whistling buoy 
stalking horse working clothes 


A Faunce apple falls, and a burning house burns. 
Whistling buoys whistle, and whirling dervishes 
whirl. But there is a difference between the first and 
second pairs of these -ing word combinations, In the 
first pair we have a simple, syntactic relation: noun 
modified by participial adjective in -img. In the 
second, the relation, identical to the eye, is in reality 
a shade more complex. Let us see what this dif- 
ference is. 

The falling apple does not fall functionally. It 
falls when the pulling power of gravity overcomes 
the holding power of the stem. It falls once, and 
only once. So too, when the fire is out, the house will 
cease burning. 

But the whistling buoy is not just “any old” buoy 
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that happens to make a whistling noise. It is designed 
and equipped to give its warning to navigators by 
means of a whistle. The whistling is functional. 

The whirling dervish is not an individual who 
whirls casually, on the impulse of the moment. He 
is a member of a cult in whose practice whirling is 
ritual, The whirling dervish is distinguished, in that 
name, from other kinds of dervishes. 

In the sentences with which this section of our 
study opens, falling and burning are simple de- 
scriptive modifiers of the nouns apple and house. 
Whistling and whirling have further force than that 
of simple adjectival description. They perform a 
function of 1enTIFICATION: the whistling buoy is 
not a bell buoy; both are buoys, their use is the same, 
to protect ships, but one uses a whistle, the other a 
bell. 

We can go further along this line, and fare rather 
richly; 

Working clothes do not work; they are donned 
when their wearer has work to do. 

Riding lights do not ride; they identify a ship 
riding at anchor as distinct from other ships, under 
way. 

Walking sticks never walk. They are carried by 
walkers. They are sticks for use in walking. 


Tr 
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No operations are performed by a table. The 
operating table is used by the surgeon who operates. 
The -ing modifier sets it apart from a dining table, 
a manicure table, any sort of table except the one 
kind identified by operating. 

What has happened? Just this: We have moved 
on from verb-adjectives to verb-nouns. When two 
nouns combine, with or without a hyphen, to make a 
new unit of meaning, they are properly placed in 
the field of compounding. Therefore the scores of 
-ing combinations we are about to consider, in which 
the participle is used as a noun, are not to be chal- 
lenged or excluded. They are, equally with other 
groups, subject to study to determine whether they 
should be written and printed solid, hyphened, or 
presented as separate: freezing point, freezing-point, 
or freezing point. 

Are some to be placed before the reader in one 
style and some in another? Can we make a categori- 
cal rule for the entire group?—which, by the way, is 
avery large one. Must each expression be independ- 
ently regulated? Or can we set up a fairly compre- 
hensive rule, with a few exceptions dictated by con- 
flict with other rules? 

In an article published early in 1935, I discussed 
these -ing words, briefly. In a book then recently 
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read I found living-room, reading room, waiting 
room, drinking glass, and traveling bag. 1 re- 
marked: 


No one is going to be puzzled as to whether a 
room was really living, reading, or waiting. Every 
reader knows it was a room to be lived in, a room 
in which to read, or a room where people might 
wait. In solid, hyphened, or open form, the meaning 
is clear, unmistakable. . . « 

‘A sailing-ship may not be a sailing ship, a ship that 
is sailing, because it may be anchored or moored; 
but it is a sailing-ship, a ship built for sailing. The 
walking-beam is not a place to promenade, and it 
does not walk, itself. 


At that time I inclined strongly toward hyphen- 
ing these words, systematically, uniformly, and com- 
prehensively. Since then I have found good reason 
to move clean over to the other end of the line, and 
am now advocating use of the two-word or open 
form throughout this group. 

But now, as then, I find the essential desideratum 
to be uniformity. It is better to have the whole pub- 
lic divided into pro-hyphen and anti-hyphen camps 
in connection with these -i#g words than to have a 
hodge-podge of styles without even the virtue of 
self-consistency. 
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In presenting the case for two-wording it is neces- 
sary to plead for full and honest renunciation of the 
spirit of quibbling. The -ing words invite it more 
than any other group or class: the speaking tube 
does not speak, the ironing board does not iron, the 
chopping block does not chop—and so on, and on, 
and on, without limit. Quibbling is a tar barrel in 
which no bee can find honey. 

Since the object of compounding in print is to 
clarify the text and remove ambiguities arising from 
the abundance, in our language, of homonyms and 
the use of one word as several parts of speech, it is 
eminently desirable to refrain from increasing the 
real difficulties by adding artificial ones, The tend- 
ency in modern usage is to dodge the hyphen. If 
it can be removed from this large class of com- 
pounds, a great gain will have been effected. And I 
think it can. 

The prime necessity is to develop general readi- 
ness and ability to distinguish between the purely 
adjectival and the noun use of the participle. 

An earlier writer ruled for the hyphen through- 
out this class of compounds. He noted great diver- 
sity of usage: “Workingman and working-man are 
both frequent forms of this name, yet fighting man 
and laboring man are almost invariably written as 
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two words.” This makes no allowance for the hazy 
border line, the twilight zone between adjective and 
noun uses in the combinations, and in fact the author 
went so far as to say that staying powers, flying ca~ 
pacity, and working facilities, for example, are com- 
binations of pure adjective and noun. 

If that is so, the powers must stay, the capacity 
must fly, the facilities must work; but in fact the 
expressions mean that the runner has the power 
needed for staying in the race, the bird or airplane 
has capacity for flying, the worker has certain facili- 
ties at his command. As I see it, staying, flying and 
working in these combinations are pure noun. 

Laughing stock is frequently hyphened; largely, 
I think, because this use of stock is now so unfamil- 
iar. The hyphen isa confession of uncertainty. Stalk- 
ing horse is hyphened because of its complete mov- 
ing over froma literal toa figurative sense. Walking 
stick, because the absurdity of thinking of a stick as 
walking prompts to visible notification that the 
writer is not going to be absurd. 

For my part, I prefer to use the two-word form in 
these combinations. But the choice is free. The 
proper plea is for courageous decision to go the 
whole distance, either for or against the hyphen. 


- 


XI 


Where the Hyphen Makes Its 
Way Easily 


flat-footed far-flung 
lion-hearted square-built 
two-faced well-meant 


In each of the above compounds we have, as second 
member, an adjectival past participle. In the first 
three it is the “regular” -ed ending; in the others, 
the corresponding form of a verb of irregular conju- 
gation: flung, built, meant. In combining power no 
distinction is observable as between the two groups. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to inquire whether the 
entire classification can be brought under a single 
rule, 

What of the first-member words? Flat and 
square are adjectives; lion is a noun, two a cardinal 
numeral, and far and well are adverbs (not in -/y). 

This looks almost too simple! Can it be that we 
are going to carve out so easily a formula that will 
hold up, and dispose of one clearly defined field 

& 
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in this jumbled territory of compounding? Is No 
Man’s Land to lose its terror? 

First, let us compile a list of compound adjectives 
in this class that march neatly under the banner of 
the hyphen: adjectives, nouns, numerals, and ad- 
verbs not in -/y combined with -ed participles: 


bow-legged horse-faced 
close-coupled. hyphen-minded. 
cock-eyed knock-kneed 
cross-eyed left-handed 
cross-legged lion-hearted 
far-sighted long-legged 
flat-footed long-winded 
four-sided near-sighted 
half-finished one-eyed 
hard-boiled soft-hearted 
hard-handed star-eyed 
hard-headed tender-hearted 
heavy-handed tight-fisted 
high-pitched two-faced 


Not only do these compounds look “convincing” 
when hyphened; a study of good printing usage 
shows that many writers and printers accept these as 
hyphenable combinations. 

In the group of compounds of this type in which 
the second member is the past participle of an ir- 
regular verb, most of the first-member words hap- 
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pen to be adverbs not in -/y. This, however, is not 
a rule-governing facts it is incidental, not essential. 
We speak of a hand-thrown grenade as well as a 
fast-thrown ball, and a contract-built house as well 
as a square-built one. But the one-syllable adverb 
does happen to appear as leadoff in many of these 
compounds. Here are some samples; all compound 
adjectives: 


far-flung slow-paced 
fast-thrown square-built 
hard-earned true-spoken 
high-lighted well-meant 
Jong-cut well-sung 
Note some sideline facts: 


The compounder must not permit his train of 
thought to be derailed by superficial appearances of 
inconsistency. It is proper to distinguish between a 
short-cut board and a short cut through the fields. 
In the former combination, cut is a past participle; 
in the latter, a noun. In the former, also, short is 
somewhat obscured in oral use; in the second it has 
full, independent force as a self-supporting adjec- 
tive. Such distinctions simply have to be made if we 
are to get anywhere. Possibly the chief obstacle in 
the way of establishing general agreement on the 
principles of compounding is the readiness of those 
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who do not see deeply into these matters to think 
short or any other word should always be given the 
same value and treated in the same way, regardless 
of its varying uses. 

Further: Distinction is to be made between the 
attributive and predicate uses of these combinations. 
A well-told story is a story that has been well told, 
in this view. In the former use, the hypheners argue, 
the two words are fused into a new entity requiring 
visible identification, 

Personally, I do not quite see real need of the 
hyphen in such expressions as a well-meant act, a 
well-sung opera. Frankly, I do not, in my own writ- 
ing, incline to this use of the hyphen. 

But there is something to be said in favor (as a 
constructive compromise) of bringing these com- 
binations over into the territory covered so neatly by 
the rule. It does simplify matters. It reduces the 
number of classifications and exceptions. 

Sometimes, even in very respectable print, we 
see the hyphening idea in the compound-adjective 
field carried so far as to take in the simple syntactic 
relations: as, a badly-torn book. In fact, such 
monstrosities are more likely to be encountered in 
learned print than in ordinary, plain-folksy pages. 
It is an excess of academic affectation, 


XII 
Noun Plus Verb 
bookselling honey-bearing 
cowcatcher story writer 
hairdresser whoopee-maker 


Herz are some interesting combinations, making 
good trail for the hyphen hound (hyphen-hound, 
or hyphenhound). They are typical of a large 
vocabulary element (vocabulary-element, vocabu- 
Jaryelement): a noun plus a verb form (verb-form, 
yerbform). In each the first member of the combina- 
tion names the object of an action implied by the 
second, a verb form in -er or -ing. 

To the maker of rules for compounding this uni- 
formity of construction offers a strong suggestion of 
opportunity. But it is better to be wary and safe than 
to pay the high price of impetuosity. Rules too easily 
made are as easily broken. Much sampling must be 
done, to ascertain whether the ever-present rebel 


words can be brought into line as exceptions, or are 
or 
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numerous enough to rob the rule of its usefulness. 

The samples given at the head of this chapter 
are deliberately chosen to show the possibilities. Of 
the six, three are solids, two wear hyphens, and one 
is two-worded. Only a little patient research would 
be needed to add to each of these examples scores 
of other expressions matching it in composition. 
Let’s try it, and see what we get: 

In the style of honey-bearing, whoopee-maker: 


ant-eating meat-chopper 
bronco-buster mountain-climber 
car-driver prize-winner 
cotton-planting psalm-singer 
dog-trainer soda-jerker 
fire-eater sun-worshipper 
house-wrecking wine-making 


lemon-picker 


Next, combinations comparable to cowcatcher and 
hairdresser; those which in common usage are writ- 
ten or printed in one-word form: 


bookseller housekeeper 
brassfounder landowner 
breadwinner lawmaker 
caretaker matchmaker 
dressmaking pallbearer 


hairsplitting shipbuilding 
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shoemaker stockholder 
speechmaking woodworker 


Finally, similar combinations that are almost al- 
ways written as two words, though obviously and 
undeniably unified in signification: 


blurb writer Jawn mower 
city planning pipe cleaner 
fight promoter portrait painting 
furniture mover ship designer 
grain clevator song writer 
house decorating train dispatcher 
landscape painter 


If to any reader some of these expressions seem 
badly chosen, or improperly placed in the lists, that 
fact will serve only to demonstrate the confused na- 
ture of the field of our present study. In no class of 
words do we encounter more directly than in this 
the varying factors of word nature that affect deci- 
sions on style in compounding. 

Cowcatcher is built like bronco-buster, but one is 
almost universally written solid—the other, either 
with the hyphen or as two space-separated words. 
Why the difference? Well, I think it is explainable 
in this way: cowcatcher is not used in the literal 
sense of the words that enter into its composition; 
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whereas bronco-buster (hyphened) implies an ac- 
tion of which dronco names the object. 

Both cowcatcher and bronco-buster call for visible 
combining, either tight or loose, much more dis- 
tinctly than do city planning and portrait painter. In 
expressions of the latter type it seems reasonable to 
regard the first element as having that function, be- 
tween noun and adjective, which we have named as 
one of IDENTIFICATION. Subconsciously we intend 
to distinguish the painter of portraits from those 
who paint landscapes, seascapes—or barns and bill- 
boards. If this is not conclusive, at least such are the 
considerations on which alone, if at all, we can hope 
to arrive at agreement upon these difficult matters, 
or even an understanding of their nature sufficiently 
clear to enable us to differ intelligently in formula- 
tion of alternative styles. 

There is always a twilight zone around these 
groups, the territory covered by the overlapping of 
categories, where words may be classified in differ- 
ent ways: for example, dining room, which falls in 
the great list of -ing words, and also in that of the 
-room words. As the -ing words lend themselves 
readily to the two-word arrangement, and the -room 
words tend strongly to solidification, choice must be 
made quite arbitrarily, and there are bound to be 
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clashes of opinion. The important thing is for each 
compounder to make his choice—and stick to it. 

Those who write dining room and bedroom 
should not write waiting-room and bath room. You 
and I are not small-minded enough to make a bug- 
bear of consistency; we—thank heaven!—are not 
quibblers, and can accept a superficial appearance of 
inconsistency as the inescapable attendant of any at- 
tempt to formulate a style. 

One difficulty in such an attempt springs from the 
lack of fixed reality in the concept of compounding, 
and the multiplicity of influential forces: number of 
syllables, variations in combining power, stresses in 
pronunciation, literalness of meaning—and so on. 

No matter how thoroughly one may be trained in 
these matters, he is never safe from the danger of 
being misled by superficial, non-essential similari- 
ties. Consider, please, the following: 

Boorlegger does not mean one who legs a boot, 
it means one who bootlegs. The sense is not literal 
but figurative. The base unit is different from the 
action-and-object arrangement noted above. 

And what. of hairdresser? Almost everybody 
writes it without a hyphen. I maintain that, deep 
down in the user’s mind, the “feel” is not that of 
a dresser of hair but of one who hairdresses; in other 
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words that, even though we do not recognize the 
existence of a verb to hairdress, we do use it subcon- 
sciously. I have looked for it in print, but the nearest 
I have come to it is Aairdress used as a noun ina 
hairdressers’ magazine: “a charming hairdress.” 

School-teacher would mean one who teaches 
aschool; schoolteacher, one who schoolteaches. And 
—school teacher would mean a teacher who does 
his or her work in a school—not in college, nor pri- 
vately. It’s a word of 1pENTIFICATION. 

A prizefighter does not fight a prize, he fights for 
a prize. The word does not belong in the class now 
under consideration, though the resemblance is com- 
plete enough to mislead the unalert maker of lists 
and rules. Prizefighter is not in this group; prize- 
seeker, prize-winner are. And there can be no such 
thing as style consistency unless the difference is 
recognized in theory and observed in practice. 

As in all our categories, there are twilight zones 
about the territory covered in this chapter. Confu- 
sion may be avoided by means of careful analysis. 
It must be distinctly borne in mind that the words 
for which hyphening is prescribed are constituted of 
a noun and a verb form in -er or -ing, with the first 
member naming the object of action that is implied 
by the second constituent. 
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Sun-burned is not in this group. Neither are 
market-gardening, door-knocker, wage-worker. 
Unless the writer is clearly conscious of such distine- 
tions, he cannot hope to subject his product to sys- 
tematic styling in the field of the compound word. 

Guesswork will not do. The “feel” of the words 
is not enough. There must be clear understanding 
of the purpose and the nature of compounding. 

Not a few who set themselves up as authorities 
in this field are sufficiently unqualified for recogni- 
tion to say: “You write gun-loader and gun-loading. 
Why do you also write breech loader, breech load- 
ing?” And the answer is: Breech does not name the 
object of the action implied in -loader, -loading; 
some firearms are loaded at the muzzle, others at 
the breech. Therefore if breech loader and breech 
loading were to be hyphened, it would have to be 
in conformance with some other rule, not this one. 

So, too, with such a word as floorwalker, which 
is by no means as simple a “proposition” as 
dressmaker. 

Tf there is to be an approach to scientific method 
in compounding, it must start with and rest upon 
such assumptions as those that are made in this chap- 
ter and throughout this book. Note is made through- 
out the text of the many factors that enter into com- 
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pounding: speech stress, combining power of words, 
and grammatical or syntactic relations. 

The exhibited variances must—and they do! — 
reflect a deep-seated sense of word relation. Such 
clearly marked differentiations point to a key fact; 
namely, that the common mind works on base units 
not completely defined in the terms of formal gram- 
mar. 

Thus, clearly, it is necessary, in passing judgment 
on the forthcoming rule, to read it correctly and 
apply it with fairness. The rule: 

In compound nouns or compound adjectives 
of which the first member is a noun naming the 
object of action implied by the second member 
(a verb form in -er or -ing), the hyphen is 
much used, but for many words of this con- 
struction common usage has settled quite defi- 
nitely upon the solid form or the two-word 
form. Hyphen when the expression is literal. 
Use the one-word style when the expression 
constitutes @ unit of thought in which the con- 
stituent words lose their independent force. 
Use the two-word form when the first member 
serves in a function of identification or differ- 
entiation. 


331003 


XIII 
Mix the Prefixes with Courage! 


Compounnine is a test of intellectual courage. 
There is a sort of moral cowardice in the way in 
which we shrink from making decisions. The gob- 
lins of inconsistency and false analogy threaten to 
get us if we don’t watch out, and we too often per- 
mit them to frighten us out of territory legitimately 
ours. 

Virtues turn into vices. It isa virtue to seek schol- 
arly exactness; a vice, to load down a reasonable 
rule with exceptions. The ifs, ands, and buts must 
be properly recognized and taken into account along 
the way, but should be discarded when the stu- 
dent gets where he is going. 

Great gain is achieved when the compounder can 
deal with large groups or classes of word combina- 
tions. My own rule for the -ing words is, “Use the 
two-word form throughout the classification.” This 
is easy enough for such combinations as booking 
office, magnifying glass, parking space, steering 
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wheel. But laughing stock, stalking horse, and walk- 
ing stick are not quite so “easy to take.” Is it not, 
however, worth while to accept this slight difficulty 
(springing from custom rather than logic), for the 
sake of disposing at a stroke of a complete category? 

The conscientious compounder may distinguish 
between literal and figurative uses of the suffix -like, 
He may draw a line between deathlike, lifelike, and 
dog-like, elephant-like. Such distinctions have at 
least the air of scholarship. But in common experi- 
ence they simply do not work out. Ordinary obser- 
vation indicates a popular readiness to treat all -likes 
alike; and it is reinforced by my collection of cita- 
tions from print. Card after card showing style in 
all sorts of print—newspapers, magazines, catalogs 
and advertisements, books of all kinds, adds to the 
testimony that the public today prefers to solidify 
the -Jike words. The writing of this book would be 
child’s play if all the categories were as simple as 
this. My rule is, “Use the hyphen only when -like 
is attached to a word ending in J: ell-like.” That 
rule is simple and workable, and subject to no criti- 
cism save such as springs from exaggerated scrupu- 
losity. 

A large territory that can be covered with equal 
ease and adequacy is that of compounds of which 
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the first element is a prefix; as, ante-, anti-, bi-, 
pre-, pro-, pseudo-, quasi-. These can very satis- 
factorily be ruled into the solid form throughout; 
or, if that be found too sweeping a dispensation, a 
small group of exceptions can be made, by hyphen- 
ing when the second word starts with the last letter 
of the first element; as in micro-organism, quasi- 
injunction, super-regal. 

Now, what is to follow promises to be dry and 
dull; but the hard way is best. First, let us provide 
standing ground by stating the definition of prefix. 
The Standard says: 


A significant syllable or particle used as the first 
element of a word, whether it is added before a 
complete word to modify or extend the meaning 
(as re- in regain) or merely united with other 
particles (as in reinter << revin-terra). A prefix 
Proper, or mere part, is sometimes called an insep- 
arable prefix, to distinguish it from prefixes that are 
separate words in their original language, as anti-, 
preudo-, quasi-, semi-, and from initial elements that 
are really whole words used as parts of compounds, 
as man in mankind. 


At least for present purposes, such words as man 
in mankind are out of the prefix class. They are pro- 
vided for in our principle that monosyllables in 
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combination are to be two-worded or solidified ac- 
cording to the completeness of coalescence—which 
generally is such as to justify the solid or one-word 
form. As for the particles, such as re-, they take care 
of themselves quite easily and need not be grouped, 
for the moment, with the prefixes of superior rank. 
In this section of our study we shall go through a 
few groups of compounds of this construction and 
see if we cannot satisfactorily subject them toa blan- 
ket ruling: all solid. If that won’t do, we shall hope 
at least to hold the number of necessary exceptions 
to a comfortable minimum. For this purpose, lists 
are easily available in the Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Practical Dictionary. 
First, the inter- words: 


interact interglobular 
interbreed interjunction 
intercollegiate interknot 
intercommunity interlaminar 
intercomplexity interlay 
interdenominational interligamentous 
interdependence intermolecular 
interdiffusion interoceanic 
interdigital interorbital 
interfriction interpenetrate 
interfusion interracial 


interglandular interradial 
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interreceive interstratification 
interrelated intertribal 
interrule intertwine 


These words are specially listed as self-explana- 
tory; inter- adding to the stem word the sense of 
standing or acting between, or of bringing together. 
Some of the words to which vocabulary entry is 
given are interesting especially because they exem- 
plify complete coalescence: interfere, interlude, in- 
terpose, interrupt, intervene. 

The Standard dictionaries go further than most 
other authorities and guides in solidifying com- 
pounds of this nature. It will be noticed that they 
do not hesitate to bring vowels together without 
dieresis or hyphen. Reduced to terms of common 
thought and expression, the idea would seem to be 
that if anyone wishes to read coos-si-fy instead of 
co-os-si-fy it is not the printer’s or the lexicog- 
rapher’s concern. 

Interracial, interrelate, interrule may “look 
funny,” but there is no effective argument against 
them; the juxtaposition’ of the rs creates no ambi- 
guity, is in no way obfuscatory or misleading. This is 
true of the longer words as well, such as counterrev- 
olution. The little jolt to the reader’s mind fades 
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out as he becomes accustomed to the piling up of 
consonants, and while it lasts it is a small price to 
pay for the convenience of a uniform, easily stated 
style. 

Doubling or juxtaposition of vowels is more dis- 
turbing; but for my part, personally, I have become 
accustomed to antiaircraft, coordinate, and even 
coossify, as to interrogatory and interregnum. 

And yet there are situations in which I like to 
use the hyphen as a mere mechanical separator; as 
in my rule for the -like words: all solid, except 
where the suffix is added to a noun ending in J— 
animal-like, bell-like, not animallike, belllike. 
Three /s in a row really do make hard going for 
the eye. 

It all boils down to this, that compounding is an 
art, not an exact science. Personal preference, taste, 
and judgment are factors in it. Words cannot be 
weighed and measured, blended by fixed and un- 
failing formula. In disposing of the prefixes I urge 
consistent, whole-way solidifying; in the -like words 
I propose a small number of easy exceptions. It’s a 
clear case of “take it or leave it.” Your choices and 
decisions may not match mine. It is not a matter of 
rightness and wrongness. There are no moral issues. 
No act of legislation applies. 
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Getting back to the immediate subject, here is a 
list of seper- words: 


superacute superflux 
superagency supermundane 
superalimentation superregal 
superangelic supersensitive 
supercivilized superspirituality 
supercritical supersubtle 
superethical supertension 
superexcellent supertragical 


Many words honored with full vocabulary entry 
exhibit swper- in such complete coalescence with its 
companion word that it requires a moment of con- 
scious attention to recognize the nature of the com- 
bination. Samples: superfluous, superintend, su- 
perlative, supernatural, superstition, superstructure. 
Superfine, I venture to say, impinges upon eye or 
ear as no less a single, simple word than fine itself. 

One vocabulary entry challenges attention: 
super-Zeppelin, The term is used, loosely, to indi- 
cate a specially large and powerful Zeppelin, or any 
dirigible airship that exceeds a Zeppelin in power 
and speed. Does it call for an exception to our rule 
for solidifying combinations of prefix and noun? Be- 
fore settling that, it would be well to pick the bones 
of logic. 
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The Dreadnaught of the British navy once occu- 
pied the place among surface ships which the Zeppe- 
lin later held among airships. Its name was adopted 
as label for a class of ships. When a bigger and better 
ship was built, super-Dreadnaught was born. Then 
the name dropped to the level of the common noun, 
and superdreadnaught came into common use. Why 
not superzeppelin? 

Let it be distinctly understood I am not magis- 
terially ruling for this form. But let it be just as 
distinctly understood that I am trying to place be- 
fore the puzzled student of compounding a fairly 
complete survey of the possibilities in each category 
brought up for consideration. 

Prefix-plus-noun-or-adjective combinations are 
abundant in scientific terminology: 


metacarpal orthostatic 
metachromatic paracentric 
metagenetic paragenesis 
orthoaxis paraheliotropism 
orthoepy paramagnetic 
orthorhombic 


The Standard dictionaries use these in the solid 
form; and scores like them. But they hyphen this 
one: para-acetphenetidin. Also, quasi-injunction; 
which adds another twist to the trail. 
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All the guasi- words in the Standards are hy- 
phened: guasi-contract, quasi-corporation, quasi- 
deposit, quasi-easement. Here is the vocabulary en- 
try which blankets this group, so far as style in writ- 
ing or printing is concerned: 


quasi-, prefix. Appearing as if; simulating in ap- 
pearance: the Latin quasi used, like preudo-, prop- 
erly as a prefix, but frequently written separately as 
an adjective; as, a quasi-contract; a guasi-organism; 
guasi-official. In legal phraseology guasi- is employed 
to point out that one subject resembles another with 
which it is compared to a certain extent, but that 
the two also vary intrinsically. [<guasi, <quam, 
as, + si, if.] 


Here is a sharp point of issue, a fork in the 
road. If guasi- is regarded as an adjective, why 
the hyphen? Why quasi-contract any more than 
conditional-contract, or satisfactory-contract? 

As for pseudo-: In the Practical Standard, all 
pseudo- combinations are shown in solid form: 
pseudobranchial, pseudocarpous, pseudomorph, 
pseudopod, pseudoreduction, pseudoscope, pseudo- 
symmetry. The only exception is pseudo-Isidorian, 
where the prefix attaches to a proper adjective. 

Pseudoreduction brings up again that old ques- 
tion how far we should permit ourselves to be gov- 
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erned by the “looks” of words. The answer is like 
that with which we meet the objections to cooper- 
ate: If the reader sees it as pseu-dore-duction, and 
has to fumble for identification of the actual ele- 
ments and their separate and conjoint significations, 
that is regrettable, but the method of correction is 
not in concessions by the writer and printer—it is 
in better development of the reading eye. Oxp- 
FASHIONED DRILL IN SPELLING BY SYLLABLES 
WOULD HELP, 

Now for a glance at the shorter, simpler pre- 
fixes. The Standards okay reecho, reelect, reembody, 
reestablish, reexport. Solid form also for re- fol- 
lowed by the other vowels: reimpose, reoccupy, 
reutilize, reutter. Hyphen only when a different 
sense is to be expressed through the same combina- 
tion of syllables: recover, re-cover; recreation, 
re-creation. 

Biangular needs hyphening no more than dien- 
nial; the inclination to hyphen it seems completely 
explained by its being less commonly known and 
used. 

The “Style Manual of the Department of State,” 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1937, in a section entitled “Com- 
pound Words,” says: “Prefixes and suffixes form 
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derivatives—not compound words.” And: “They 
do not require a hyphen except as indicated in para- 
graphs 46 and 47.” 

The exceptions outweigh the rule. 

The list of solid forms includes antedate, bian- 
nual, deenergize, infrared, preexist, semioffcial, 
ultraviolet. 

But ex- and guasi- “require a hyphen,” and the 
hyphen is to be used to avoid doubling a vowel: 
anti-imperial, ultra-atomic—“except, in general, 
after the short prefixes co, de, pre, pro, and re.” 

Then follow additional exceptions: separate the 
prefix from a proper noun by hyphening, as in pro- 
New-Deal; use the hyphen to join duplicating pre- 
fixes, as in sub-subcommittee, and “to join a prefix 
to a conventional or improvised compound word,” 
like non-civil-service positions. 

This is interesting as an exercise in codification, 
but hardly a contribution to the simplification of 
compounding. 

Es * 

This discussion could be spread over page after 
page, but what has already been said is sufficient for 
our purpose of establishing principles for com- 
pounding in this class of words. And the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that except for strong and 
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genuinely decisive considerations in individual in- 
stances, the compounds of which the first mem- 
ber is a prefix are best written in solid, one- 
word form. 

And such exceptions should be rigorously held 
to the minimum of positive necessity, and not 
prompted by concession to mere quibbling. 


XIV 


Which Is the Heavy End 
of the Scale? 


Science is one thing, and custom another, in com- 
pounding as in any manner of putting words to- 
gether to express ideas and state facts. Textbook 
grammar yields, in common speech, to idiom: “It’s 
me.” Any system of compounding is open to charges 
of inconsistency; sure to be lambasted for lack of 
logic. But complete appearance of consistency is 
unattainable, because of overlapping categories; 
combinations fit the specifications of more than one 
class, and arbitrary choice simply has to be made. 
And logic—well, logic and the English language 
have nothing whatever to do with each other. 
Almost fifty years ago the Standard Unabridged 
Dictionary presented the first full system of com- 
pounding. It was scientific in spirit, and as exact in 
conclusion as such a thing can be made. It had only 
the defects inevitable in any attempt to force a liv- 


ing language into the mold of precise rule. 
m1 
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But with the passing decades real and essential 
changes have come about. Writing and reading are 
more general than they were then. Invention and 
discovery have brought not only new words into 
common use, but new ways of putting them together. 
The automobile, the radio, and the airplane have 
sponsored extensive vocabularies. 

The language lives—and grows. 

In 1891 it was possible to indulge in such literary 
refinement in the dictionary as to distinguish be- 
tween -like words and prescribe the solid form when 
the -like was little more than an -ly in effect, and the 
hyphened form when the comparison was literal: 
deathlike, elephant-like. Today such distinctions 
would be utterly ineffectual. Those who in print or 
writing pay any attention to such matters treat all 
-like words the same way, either solid or hyphened. 
A collection of ten thousand samples would, I have 
no doubt, show at least nine thousand in the solid 
form: baboonlike, bicyclelike, childlike, Godlike, 
manlike, musclelike, parentlike, rowboatlike, and 
starlike. (With exceptions only for words that end 
in J: bell-like, barrel-like.) 

Usage is mighty, and must prevail, in such mat- 


ters. 
* + ok 
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One of those 1891 rules called for invariable use 
of the hyphen in combinations of two nouns of which 
the second ends in -ing or -er, expressing direct ac- 
tion upon the first. I myself started out with exactly 
that in mind—but I simply had to break the rule 
down, in view of the innumerable manifestations of 
unreadiness to accept it. 

Here are some of the examples given under this 
ironclad ruling: chair-making, dish-washing, furni- 
ture-dealer, letter-writer, paper-cutter, theater- 
manager, wall-papering, window-trimmer. 

The first thing noticeable in this list is that the 
words fall neatly into line under the given principle 
of classification. They are all of the same construc- 
tion. Here if anywhere it should be possible to enjoy 
the comfortable feeling of standing on solid ground, 
ground impervious to the insidious approach of the 
sappers and miners of the army of critics. But usage 
says, “Stop!” In a collection of citations from actual 
print of today, I feel sure there would be a pre- 
ponderance of these forms: chairmaking, dishwash- 
ing, wallpapering; all solids. And furniture dealer, 
letter writer, paper cutter, theater manager, window 
trimmer. 

Examine these, briefly: 

It simply will not do to say that paper cutter 
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would mean a cutter made of paper. The people 
know cutters are not ever made of paper. Chairmak- 
ing and dishwashing belong to a class of word com- 
binations of which note is made otherwhere in these 
pages; combinations that have a base not indicated 
by the first word taken separately—a truly solid 
base, as chairmake and dishwash. We do not use 
those verbs in speech or writing, but they exist deep 
down in the general mind. A writer of the ’90s, 
noting that fact, said the “occasional colloquial 
verb” to housekeep might conceivably be taken to 
justify earthenwarepeddler as based on the artifi- 
cial verb to earthenwarepeddle. He thought he had 
reduced the situation to an absurdity. But in the 
case of words like hairdresser, that unused but exis- 
tent base is a real thing, and has influence in deter- 
mining usage. 

A valid and significant note accompanying those 
rules of 1891 bade the compounder beware of such 
combinations as prison keeper and bank teller “since 
they do not mean one who keeps a prison or one who 
tells a bank, but a keeper (of prisoners) employed 
ina prison, a teller (of money) employed ina bank.” 
In other words, prison and bank in these expressions 
are not adjectives, but nouns of IDENTIFICATION. 

This same writer of the 1890s had something 
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to say about nouns in combination looking like ad- 
jectives. Brick, he said, actually describes a house in 
brick house and a wall in brick wall, but does not de- 
scribe anything in brickyard (or brick-yard, as he 
preferred to write it). 


* * * 


My way of disposing of these difficulties is to say 
that where visible compounding is needed, it is more 
often to be obtained through use of the solid form; 
and where the first noun has a function of 1pENTIFI- 
CATION rather than description, the two-word form 
is much more apt to be in line with prevailing cus- 
tom. 

Iconoclasm is no part of present purpose; but 
what a load of ancient, musty precedent must 
be thrown off before we can go to work, clear- 
mindedly, at the business of promoting clean prac- 
tice in compounding! 

With all due respect to the scientific and scholarly 
method, and ungrudged acknowledgment that al- 
most unlimited respect is due to it, I still maintain 
there are factors which scholarship dismisses too 
lightly and which not only deserve full recognition 
but are bound to be ultimately decisive. 

Not much is to be gained by studying the history 
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of single word combinations. There is a common im- 
pression among those who deal with such matters 
that (as an early writer expressed it) “The ordinary 
hyphened compound in English is a sort of transi- 
tion between the phrasal form and that of the con- 
tinuous word.” It is true that when the steam engine 
was first used in transportation the two-word form 
was used: rail road, steam boat. Then the hyphen 
came along, and we had rail-road and steam-boat. 
Now the solid forms, railroad and steamboat, enjoy 
as near an approach to universal acceptance as is pos- 
sible to anything in language. 

But then, there are hundreds of words that wore 
hyphens a few decades ago and that are now quite 
generally two-worded. 

The historical phase is interesting to those 
who love research for its own sake, but it has 
little value for the stylesheet maker of today. 


* * * 


A vastly more profitable and productive line of 
study is that of pronunciation. Compounding in 
script or print is a reflection of compounding in 
speech. It is not always a correct reflection, the mir- 
ror being sometimes misted with too elaborate schol- 
arship. But much is to be gained by clear-minded, 
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honest consideration of what the people do, through 
intonation, stress, and timing, in putting words to- 
gether to shade their meaning. 

Tones in speech are like the faces in type. Old 
English befits one style of thought and expression, 
Cheltenham or Caslon another—and Century and 
Bodoni and a hundred other faces give varying 
character to the printed page. But the separate words 
mean the same, in whatever type they may appear. 

So, in speaking of pronunciation as a possible 
guide to success in compounding, attention is di- 
rected not to the deliberate niceties of cultured 
speech nor to the strange performances of the un- 
lettered or indifferent, but to the common pro- 
nunciation of common words. Thunderstorm, for 
example, is one-worded in speech as much as mira- 
cle, paradise, willingness, or countless other pro- 
paroxytones. 

We say brown horse, fast horse, strong horse 
with one timing (slow), and plowhorse, racehorse, 
warhorse with another timing (fast). That is what 
I choose to call oral compounding. And you will 
please note that it also uses an intermediate speed 
in combinations that call for hyphening on paper, 
such as heart-broken, long-winded, a two-mile run. 
Further, and most pleasingly to me, it gives a delib- 
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erate stress to noun combinations in which the first 
member has that FUNCTION OF IDENTIFICATION of 
which so much is said throughout these pages. 


oe * * 


A third sideline on compounding is to be obtained 
through consideration of the effect of position in 
the sentence. Words properly compounded in the 
attributive position are separated in the predicate 
position, where they present a simple syntax and 
hook up properly, with no complications or possi- 
bilities of ambiguity. On an overnight stop you stop 
over night. 

This makes for the comfort of writers and read- 
ers of straight text, but is tough for the lexicogra- 
pher. He likes to classify; to make fixed, hard rules 
of style. And this is necessary in the handling of sev- 
eral hundred thousand entries covering the whole 
language, literary, scientific, technical and popular. 
Without it, the word-book would be a hopeless 
tangle. 

Where the words are used separately, separate 
definitions cover the ground. Where they are tied 
together, a third entry is justified, to meet the needs 
of the ordinary consultant. And today, with com- 
binations multiplying with every new invention 
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or discovery, the dictionary must find ways and 
means to note and explain thousands of additional 
units of expression. The separate definition of the 
member-words has become simply inadequate. 

A great load of old-fashioned, well established 
ideas must be thrown off. The scientific attitude 
must be retained, of course; we cannot let whim and 
fancy rule. But where the rules of yesterday fail to 
fit the practice of today we must strike out boldly 
and build for the new times. 


* * * 


Dictionary compounding cannot possibly be made 
a complete guide for writer and printer. The dic- 
tionary is final authority on spellings. It is a court 
of last resort on pronunciation and etymology. Its 
definitions are accepted, its data unchallenged. 

But in the matter of compounding, the editors, 
like other writers and printers, must make their own 
choices quite arbitrarily. They can and must adopt 
a system for their own text and for the vocabulary 
entries. But, with the tremendous territory to be 
covered in the form of general and special vocabu- 
laries, they have not space in which to indicate the 
various possibilities. 

The dictionaries have spread out far beyond their 
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original ground as mere word-books, The number 
of entries has been multiplied many times over, to 
take in new words; and the addition of pronuncia- 
tions and etymologies was a tremendous inflation. 
As the language, written and spoken, has expanded, 
valiant effort to keep pace with custom has been 
made, especially through addition of variants and 
“phrases.” Now to add notes on compounding, such 
as the difference between attributive and predicative 
uses, would impose a further drain upon resources 
of space and add hugely to the bulk of the book. 
The consultant simply must work out for himself 
when and where to write worth while or worthwhile. 
But that dictionary-publishing firm which shall 
place upon the market a book presenting, in “front 
matter” and in text, a clean-cut system of com- 
pounding making it possible for writers and printers 
to master the style without having to run to the 
dictionary to check up on’every combination as it 
turns up in their work will deserve recognition as 
a leader in service. 

Some dictionaries are overloaded with hyphen- 
ing. Some are so complicated in their styling that 
the seeker after guidance can never be quite sure, 
without actual reference, whether he is truly follow- 
ing the book. And neither the writer nor the printer, 
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the teacher nor the busy secretary, can spare time 
for that. 
ete * 

No matter what the dictionaries do or do not do 
to help, the writer must remember that in com- 
pounding the whole affair rests upon the idea of 
using the hyphen only where it is needed to “make 
sense.” In breaking away from the old-fashioned 
overhyphened style, the task lies in choosing be- 
tween solid and two-word forms. Shall Jawn-mower 
become dawn mower, or lawnmower? 

When I started working out my own system, I 
found myself leaning heavily toward solidification. 
And then, ofa sudden, I became aware the two-word 
forms were growing in percentage. This happened 
to me as my idea of a function of IDENTIFICATION 
took form. Scrutiny of my thousands of citation 
cards proved that this tendency is shared by the 
printing world. The two-word form is in great 
favor. 

Indications are that this is not a passing 
tendency but a new development that will 
endure. 

One “trouble” with that same old-fashioned 
heavy-hyphening style was its overload of fine dis- 
tinctions. It was not only scholarly, but too scholarly. 
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I never can quite “get over” the distinction formerly 
made between some kinds of -/ike and other kinds 
of -like. To me, to almost everybody engaged in 
writing or printing—and, I honestly think, to the 
dictionary itself—all the -like words can very prop- 
erly be grouped under a single rule: solidify all, 
except those that end in J. 

Why need even the dictionary break the cross 
words into half a dozen groups? Even though cross 
is sometimes a noun, sometimes an adjective, and 
other times an adverb, I can see no adequate rea- 
son for treating in different styles the compounds 
into which it enters. Here again I say: Why not 
make all the cross- combinations solid, except those 
in which the second member begins with an s: 
cross-section and cross-stitch, but crossbreeding, 
crosscounter, crossexamine, crossroads, crosstie? 

Why not admit words in large groups into a 
single ruling: as, all the over- words? (Except pos- 
sibly and if you like where the second member be- 
gins with 7, as in over-refined.) And so on. 

Well—we shall settle these little matters, at 
least to our own satisfaction, when we get around 
to our WORKING GUIDE and its rule suggestions, to 
be approved, rejected, or modified by yourself, val- 
ued Reader. 


WORKING GUIDE 


FOR COMPOUNDERS OF 
‘woRDS 


The following pages are not pre- 
sented as a final solution of the prob- 
lems of compounding. They are of- 
fered as a guide to reasoned and 
consistent style in writing or print. 

Do not regard them, please, as an 
academic exercise; accept them or 
reject them as suggestions for a 
working code. 

The purpose is practical, not the- 
oretical—and helpful, not didactic. 

Complete acceptance is, no doubt, 
too much to expect; but these for- 
mulas for compounding should at 
least clarify the terms of the prob- 
lem and help writers and printers in 
making rules for their own use. 


XV 


Working Guide for Compounders 
of Words 


I—One-syllable Elements 


When two monosyllabic words are joined, write 
them: 

Soxrp when completely coalesced, so that the two 
words are like syllables in one new word: airport. 

Open (two-word form) when the component 
parts retain independent force, with one as base, the 
other as qualifier (with a function of 1DENTIFICA- 
Ton rather than description): air brake. 

Hypnenep when a strong flavor of grammatical 
relation (such as subject-object, agency, etc.) is 
present: air-dried. 


II—Noun Plus Verb Form 


In compound nouns or compound adjectives of 
which the first member is a noun naming the object 


of action implied by the second member (a verb 
127 
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form in -er or -ing), use the HYPHEN when the 
meaning is literal and the action-object relationship 
strongly marked; the souip form when the two 
words coalesce easily, and the rwo-worp form when 
the first word has a function of identification rather 
than description: 

ball-carrier, bronco-busting, pipe-cleaner, 

train-dispatcher 

cowcatcher, hairdressing, pallbearer, 

shoemaker 

grain elevator, landscape painter, lawn mower, 

portrait painter 

Note the difference between these combinations 
and others of similar appearance but dissimilar con- 
struction, such as door knocker, market gardening: 
a knocker on a door, gardening for the market. 
Note also that there is no inconsistency in writ- 

ing match-maker, one who manufactures matches, 
and matchmaker, one who arranges marriages 
(matchmakes). 


III—Compound Adjectives 


Use the hyphen in compound adjectives consist- 
ing of an adjective or noun, or numeral, or an ad- 
verb not ending in -/y, plus the adjectival participle 
either in -ed or in the irregular conjugational forms. 
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bow-legged horse-faced true-spoken 
close-coupled _left-handed two-faced 
far-flung long-winded well-meant 
half-seen pig-headed well-sung 
hard-boiled square-built well-told 


Note that these words may stand together in sim- 
ple syntactical relation, when no hyphen is needed: 
a well-told story is a story that is well told. In the 
first we have a compound adjective, in attributive 
Position ; in the second, a simple grammatical con- 
struction in the predicate. 

Do not confuse these forms with those in which 
an -ly adverb modifies an adjectival participle: a 
badly torn book, a beautifully gowned woman. In 
these the hyphen would be utterly out of place. 

Note also the difference between short cut, a de- 
creased distance, and the same words in such an ex- 
pression as a short-cut tail. 


IV—Prepositions and Adverbs as First 
Members of Compounds 


In compound nouns with preposition or adverb 
as first member, the soup form prevails. 


afterglow byroad intake 
bypass bytalk offset 
byplay byword offshoot 
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outcast overpass undergarment 
outlet overset upstroke 
output overturn 

overhang underclothes 


Note that when the first word is used with adjec- 
tive force, the two-word form is correct: shrough 
train, off chance. 


V—Prepositions and Adverbs as Second 
Members of Compounds 
In compound nouns consisting of active verb plus 
preposition or adverb, the solid form is almost al- 
ways to be preferred. 


blowout frameup payoff 
blowup hangover showoff 
breakdown layoff shutdown 
breakup layout smashup 
crossover letdown takeoff 


Note that the two-word form is to be avoided in 
these combinations, because prepositions “on the 
loose” are apt to play the mischief in a sentence. 

In two-word form these paired words go back 
to their independent force. You ake off for a jump, 
and the action and the place where it occurs are both 
called the sakeoff (or possibly but more elaborately 
the take-off). 
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Baseball has given wide currency to shutout, but 
it is only fair to note that common usage favors 
shut-in—perhaps because shutin looks like a bad 
guess at shootin’. 


ViI—Prepositions and Adverbs in Other 
Compounds 


Prepositions and adverbs appear also in com- 
pound verbs, compound adjectives, and compound 
adverbs; and the solid (one-word) form is almost 
invariably not merely satisfactory but preferable. 

Compound verbs: 


offset overestimate undergo 
outlive overhang underpay 
outmaneuver overpass upend 
outrun overturn uphold 
outweigh underbid uprouse 
overdraw underestimate upturn 


Compound adjectives and compound adverbs: 


downgrade overhead upgrade 
downstream oversize upstream 
downstreet throughout upstreet 
offhand underhand uptown 
offshore undermanned 
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VII—Prefixes and Suffixes 


Prefixes and suffixes are as a rule to be run in with 
the main word, without a hyphen. 


antebellum —_ cooperate postwar reelect 
antechamber coordination preacquaint semierect 
antiaircraft —_coossify prearrange superacute 
antihelix misspell prootic supernatural 


Many one-syllable nouns possess a combining 
power that makes them, as second members of com- 
pounds, little more than ordinary suffixes. They are 
best run in with the main word. 


bathhouse —_ bookcase hatbox thunderstorm 
bedroom  dumpcart rowboat + wagonwheel 
boatman fishpole stewpan —_ waterspout 


If this seems too easy, or too sweeping, correction 
is possible with a minimum of bother. Thus: 

Use the solid form in all compounds begin- 
ning with the prefix, except where the prefix 
ends and the second word starts with the 
same vowel, in which case the hyphen is to be 
used : co-ordinate, re-elect. 

If desired, this may be still further amended by 
ruling for hyphenation when any two vowels are 
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brought together: anti-aircraft, pre-arrange, semi- 
erect. 

The dieresis (in codrdinate and such words) has 
gone pretty much out of fashion. Many writers and 
printers apparently trust readers not to think coop- 
er-ate. Less familiar words, like coossify and prootic, 
impose a stiffer test of reader-intelligence. 

The important consideration, then, is this: 
to fix upon a style with a minimum of excep- 
tions. 


VIII—Words Ending in -ing 


In combinations of which the first member ends 
in -ing, use the open form. 


adding machine hiding place resting place 
binding twine kindling wood smoking jacket 
buying power lightning rod _ standing room 
divining rod looking glass swimming pool 
dwelling house milking stool_-—_turning point 
fishing tackle mining camp walking stick 


In most of these combinations the -ing word has 
neither noun force nor adjective force entirely. Its 
function is generally to 1peNTIFY rather than de- 
scribe. 

Here again the problem is to fix upona style with 
a minimum of exceptions. Few writers and printers 
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would wish to hyphen lightning rod and mining 
camp, but few can write walking stick or stalking 
horse without at least momentary misgiving. 

To hyphen this entire class of combinations is 
simply to overload the line. 

As an alternative to either hundred-percent 
method it is possible to make a list of arbitrary 
exceptions, as: laughing-stock, stumbling-block, 
coalbing- stick, 

There isa real dilemma. One horn is the difficulty 
of squeezing English into the corsets of rule; the 
other, a natural and commendable reluctance to 
burden any rule with arbitrary exceptions. 

My first choice would be, therefore, strongly 
and without hesitation, the formula given at the 
opening of this section, for consistent use of the open 
form in this classification; second choice, the two- 
word form, with a few stated exceptions; third (by 
a long measure) the hyphen-all decision. 

The language cannot be altered to suit every 
whim; what is to be striven for, with reasonable 
expectation of advantageous achievement, is edu- 
cation of the writing and printing worlds to accep- 
tance of the -ig words in this field as clean nouns, 
not a more or less muddy mixture of noun, verb, 
and adjective. 
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The walking stick does not walk, it helps in walk- 
ing. Walking is “straight” noun, and the combina- 
tion is (prepare for a surprise!) quite comparable 
to lipstick: no hyphen! 


IX—Nouns and Adjectives of Measure or 
Quality 
Use the hyphen in compounds of noun and ad- 
jective with the second member establishing a meas- 
ure or comparative quality belonging to the object 
indicated by the first member of the compound. 


ankle-deep grass-green mountain-high 
finger-long iron-heavy paper-thin 
foam-light milk-white star-bright 


Skin-deep shades off a little from these literal 
meanings, but works the same way, mechanically. 

Distinguish between ocean-wide, wide as the 
ocean, and oceanwide, throughout the width of the 
ocean; also, between brick-red, red as a brick, and 
brick red, the red of a brick—cobalt-blue, blue as 
cobalt, and cobalt blue, having the blue color char- 
acteristic of cobalt. 


X—Color Words 


When the name of a color is used as second mem- 
ber of a compound adjective or noun, with a noun 
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as first member to identify the shade or tint, use the 
hyphen. 


Allce-blue emerald-green _salmon-pink 
canary-yellow _grass-green sea-green 
cinnamon-brown  iron-gray silver-gray 
coal-black rose-red sky-blue 


Not that Alice is blue and objects may share her 
blueness, but a certain shade of blue was named for 
her, and the hyphen goes in by analogy, somewhat 
stretched, perhaps, but conducive to orderliness in 
our style of compounding. 

This group might well enough have been in- 
cluded with the preceding one, but it simplifies mat- 
ters somewhat to consider it separately. 

These combinations hyphen easily under the 
compound-adjective rule. As in some of our other 
groups, the important thing is to legislate for uni- 
formity. 

Personally, when these words are employed as 
compound nouns, I would prefer to write or print 
them in two-word form: canary yellow, sea green, 
rose red, as distinguished from lemon yellow, grass 
green, brick red. . 

But in this as in the preceding group it is most 
desirable to reduce to a minimum the process of 
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switching from one style to another; therefore, the 
all-hyphen style is easily acceptable. 


XI—Apostrophe-and-Hyphen Words 


When a possessive noun (especially in botanical 
terminology) is compounded with another noun, use 
the hyphen. 


Aaron’s-rod colt’s-foot goat’s-beard 
adder’s-tongue _crane’s-bill goat’s-rue 
bear’s-ear crow’s-foot jew’s-harp 
bear’s-foot crow’s-nest lady’s-finger 
bee’s-wing dog’s-ear lady’s-slipper 
bird’s-eye dog’s-tail miller’s-thumb 
bird’s-foot dragon’s-blood _wolf’s-bane 
cock’s-comb dragon’s-head 


Many of these combinations are botanical; practi- 
cally all such expressions are figurative. Bee’s-wing 
denotes not a part of a bee but a fuzz on wine. 

No matter how we crave uniformity, distinction 
has to be made between Jamb’s-wool, name of a 
drink, and amb’s wool, a literal phrase. 

An oddity (and slight inconvenience) in this 
group is that while consistency dictates bee’s-wax, 
almost universal practice calls for beeswax. 

The student of compounding will note here the 
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evidence against setting a fixed rule of style for any 
hook-up of two words. A given combination may in 
different situations fall under widely divergent in- 
fluences. 


XII—Shorts 


Do not use the hyphen in today, tonight, tomor- 
row, 


Use the solid form for the pronouns anyone, ev- 
eryone, someone; two-word form for no one. 


Use the hyphen in compounds formed by em- 
ploying an adjective where an adverb would nor- 
mally be used, as in Keats’s lines, “ "Twas a lay more 
subtle-cadenced than Dryope’s lone lulling of her 
child,” and in combinations of the adverb not in -ly 
with the participial adjective: fast-run, hard-earned, 
slow-paced. 


Use the hyphen in such combinations as these: 
commander-in-chief, jack-in-the-pulpit, jack-of- 
all-trades, merry-go-round, mother-in-law, man- 
of-war, mother-of-pearl, will-o’-the-wisp. 
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Use the hyphen following the prefix vice, as in 

vice-admiral, vice-consulship, vice-gerent, vice- 
president, vice-regal. 


Use the hyphen in all compounds beginning with 
self-: self-acting, self-pity, self-registering. 


Hyphen compound adjectives consisting of a 
qualifier prefixed to such nouns as rate and class: 
first-class, first-grade, second-hand, third-rate. 


Many adjectives are used with little more than 
suffix force, and should be attached to the stem word 
without hyphening: diseaseproof, penetrationproof, 
waterproof, airtight, watertight. 


Hyphen phrases used in the attributive position 
like single modifiers, as in @ heart-to-heart talk. 
Note that these expressions open up when found in 
predicate position, as in They met face to face. We 
speak of a house-to-house canvass, but of going from 
house to house. 


Use the hyphen in compounds of numeral and. 
noun: fifty-trip ticket, five-ton truck, five-way light, 
one-mile run, seven-pound baby, three-story house, 

i 
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twelve-cylinder car, twenty-foot jump, two-foot 
rule, two-hatch canoe. 


Make all -/ike words solid, except where the base 
word ends in /, when the hyphen is to be used. Use 
hyphen also in adding -like to a symbol, as H-like. 


airlike eyelike landlordlike 
artistlike inklike needlelike 

birdcagelike ivorylike Rooseveltlike 
businesslike lancelike wineglasslike 


But use the hyphen in such as these: 
ball-like _barrel-like bell-like —_eel-like 


Hyphen spelled-out fractions: one-third, three- 
fourths, thirteen-fifteenths. Note, however, that de- 
nominators may be simple nouns: “It was divided 
into thirds, and A took one of the thirds, B another 
third, and C the third third.” Or, “A took one third, 
B two thirds.” 


Do not use the hyphen in -fold words: fiftyfold, 
a hundredfold, twofold. 


Do not hyphen compounds with fellow as first 
element, but use the open or two-word form: fellow 
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citizen, fellow countryman, fellow man, fellow dic- 
tionarymaker. 


Hyphen compounds with -conscious as sec- 
ond element: compound-conscious, philanthropy- 
conscious, style-conscious. Correspondingly, com- 
pound-consciousness, etc. 


Hyphen combinations of capital letter and noun: 
I-beam, L-iron, T-rail, T-square, U-bar, V-iron, 
X-ray. 


When re-, or any other prefix, has more than 
ordinary prefix value, and the two values produce 
words of identical spelling, use the hyphen for the 
special form: re-collect, re-form and re-formation, 
to distinguish from recollect, reform and reforma- 
tion. 


Use the hyphen in such words as abbot- 
general, adjutant-general, attorney-general, consul- 
general, governor-general, postmaster-general, and 
quartermaster-general. 


The hyphen is not to be used in names of trees: 
almond tree, apple tree, beech tree, chestnut tree, 
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olive tree, peach tree, plum tree. Also, fruit tree, 
nut tree. 


As a general rule, it is not necessary to use the 
hyphen in similar combinations naming varieties 
under such generic words as seed and shell: apple 
seeds, beet seed, carrot seed, grass seed, melon 
seeds; coconut shell, oyster shell, turtle shell. Even 
though they are made of two monosyllables apiece, 
write also clam shell, nut shell. Note, however, that 
when used as compound adjectives, these combina- 
tions may be treated in a different way. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE 
COMPOUNDER’S WORKSHOP 


In the immediately following pages word 
lists are presented as laboratory material for 
the student of compounding. They represent 
a number of publications of various types, 
and carry credit lines so that the reader may 
weigh them as seems to him proper. 

Containing only a few hundred words, 
these lists do not by any means supply ma- 
terial from which to build a style; much more 
evidence is needed for that. They do, how- 
ever, illustrate adequately the confusion of 
styles in print. 

In studying them, note the variant prac- 
tices with regard to different categories of 
word-joining. Look at the “-ing” combina- 
tions. See how the publications handle word 
pairs in which one element has little more 
than affix force, as in “hard-boiled, hard- 
earned,” the “room” words, and compound 
adjectives ending in “-proof.” 

Then, if interest is aroused, make lists of 
your own, showing hyphened forms, solids, 
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and two-worders. Analysis of such lists will 
be useful in direct ratio to their size, the char- 
acter of sources selected, and (especially) the 
keenness with which you sort the collection 
into groups bearing upon the various points 
of style. 

This can be made a fascinating game, and 
played with profit by all who write or print. 
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XVI 


Laboratory Exercises for the 
Compounder 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Hyphened 

ace-high (adv.) ill-rewarded 

all-time life-insurance company 
back-fire (v.) lignum-vitae trees 
breath-takingly mail-order (a.) 
butter-and-egg (a.) matter-of-factness 
cigar-store Indian mother-of-pearl 
close-mouthed nation-wide 
double-header near-by (a.) 
easy-going nineteenth-century (a.) 
far-flung old-age (a.) 
glum-faced old-country (a.) 
good-humoredly old-timer 
government-owned out-of-the-way (a.) 
hand-to-mouth quarter-inch (a.) 
hard-boiled self-advice 
hard-working self-contained 
high-toned sight-seeing (n.) 
hotsy-totsy so-called 
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to-do 
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week-end (n. & a.) 


two-for-a-quarter cigars well-meaning 


armchair 
barefooted 
bathtub 
blueprint (n.) 
brainstorm 
cameraman 
centerpiece 
crossword 
dishpan 
doorway 
earmark 
everyone 
eyebrow 
haircut 
headache 
headlight 
homemade 
iceberg 
knothole 
lifetime 
livestock 


bank book 
bank note 
bathing suit 


Solid 


moonlight 
newspaperman 
outlay 

outstrip 

overalls 
overdrawn 
overhead (adv.) 
plainclothes (adj.) 
razorback 
safekeeping (m) 
schoolhouse 
seagoing 
shortcake 
sideburns 
someone 
sweatshop 
tomorrow 
tonight 

tramcar 
viceregal 
womenfolk 


Two-word Forms 


coal mine 
code making 
consuming power 
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dining room per cent 
fire hydrant pot roast 
fishing tackle prize fighter 
half darkness radio announcer 
hat maker sitting room 
hog grease sky line 
machine gun sugar cane 
nut meat wood stove 
oil well 


NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


Hyphened 
after-dinner (a.) man-made 
air-cushion off-year (1) 
all-time (<.) pay-roller 
anti-Nazi pre-eminent 
four-year (2.) pro-Nazi 
full-size tax-free 
hundred-million-dollar run ultra-Nazi 
ill-will up-state (a.) 


long-awaited 
low-down (a.) 
middle-class (a.) 
motion-picture (a.) 


up-to-date (a.) 
work-relief (7.) 
(also work relief) 


Solid 
bipartisan coattails 
brickwork counterweight 
carload cutthroat (a.) 
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footnote safekeeping 
fountainhead stairway 
gallstone taxpayer 
painstaking tomorrow 
payroll washout 
rainbow widespread 


abiding place 
action film 
art center 
bird cage 
city folks 
code cards 
farm prices 
free silverite 
free trade 


Two-word Forms 


lending power 
mass meeting 
music lover 
sales tax 
single taxer. 
some one 
swimming suit 
tennis ball 
voting age 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


aero-dynamic 
all-expense (a.) 
all-over design 
better-type (a.) 
blush-tone 
brand-new 
double-breasted 
four-ply 
fur-trimmed 


Hyphened 
good-looking 
home-cooking 
inner-drawer (a.) 
lifetime-guaranteed (a.) 
lip-stick 
multi-colored 
one-way 
pinch-pleat 
pre-inventory 


pull-on (a.) 
semi-automatic 
silk-like 
soft-toned 
sport-size 
store-wide 


allover 
bathrobe 
candlewick 
capeskin 
crankcase 
dinnerware 
elbowroom 
enamelware 
everyone 
flatware 
gateleg 
glassware 
handbag 
headsize (x.) 
heatproof 
houseworker 


air vent 
ash sifter 
box spring 
card table 
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synchro-dynamic 
trade-in value 
two-trouser suits 
under-car (a.) 
warp-proof 
world-wide 


Solid 
innerspring 
kneeroom 
marproof 
neckband. 
overplaid 
pullovers 
radiophotography 
sportswear 
sweatband 
suntan (1.) 
topcoat 
tuckstitch 
turnover (7.) 
washboard 
windshield 
workroom 


Two-word Forms 
china closet 
chop house 
double breasted 
dressing table 
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face powder pedal pad 
fishing rod pillow case 

floor space price ticket 
grease gun puff pack 

hair brush riding breeches 
hand mirror sewing machine 
hand sewn spark plug 
heavy weight (4.) street car 

house paint two trouser suit 
living room vacuum cleaner 
mortgage loan wash basin 
motor boat show welt sewed 
motor oil windshield wiper 


A BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Hyphened 
beet-sugar (2.) next-door (a,) 
blue-print (7.) over-night 
call-money rate present-day (a.) 
fire-safety red-ink (a.) 
good-will stock-market (2.) 
government-subsidized trade-mark 
high-pressure (2.) trade-name 
man-hour war-debt (a.) 
multiple-motored well-known 
nation-wide 

Solid 

airport earthquake 


cooperate highway 
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outstanding runway 
overseas (a.) salesgirl 
pocketbook today 
readjust underlying 
Two-word Forms 
air minded petroleum producing (a.) 
banking house purchasing power 


business man 
coal problem 
crop outlook 
long term (a.) 
peace conference 


safety valve 

sales management 
self regulation 
stock market 
store manager 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


boxing-match 
camera-man 
chair-leg 
chicken-house 
coal-oil 
double-dealing (x.) 
dried-up (a.) 
eye-brow 
flood-relief 
gun-man 
hard-boiled 
home-sickness 


Hyphened 


jagged-edged 
meat-cutter 
muddle-headed 
over-emphasize 
over-stuffed 
pipe-line 
pre-convention 
rapid-fire (a.) 
sheep-ranch 
sneak-thief 
soda-pop 
Sunday-school 
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Solid 
barbedwire (a.) grindstone 
barroom haircut 
corncob horselaugh 
forefinger moonstruck 
goodwill storeroom 


Two-word Forms 


apple tree mailing room 
ash tray oil stocks 
beauty shop pipe dream 
beer keg pot belly 

corn doctor reading matter 
earning power tea house 
employment agent treaty port 
lounging room trout creek 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Hyphened 
all-powerful first-born (7) 
armament-builder good-looking 
beer-hall (2.) hang-out 
cheese-paring (a.) law-maker 
commander-in-chief machine-gun 
custom-made man-power 
die-hard (1.) mid-day 
ex-officio (a.) mid-winter 
eye-to-eye (adv.) munition-maker 
feather-bed new-comer 


LABORATORY 155, 
per-gallon (a.) semi-public 
point-of-view steady-going 
place-holder tin-can 
pre-war (a) wage-earner 
re-hire waist-deep (a.) 
sea-fight war-time (a.) 

Solid 
anyone painstaking 
bathysphere shareholder 
bootstrap somnokinetograph 
everyone stockholder 
framework teapot 
headline today 
nightgown warship 
otherworldliness yardstick 

Two-word Forms 
air fleet jaw muscle 
alarm clock life blood 
bath tub money market 
blood pressure parcel post 
boundary line peace time 
brain center per cent 
brain trust pipe line 
business man rabbit skin 
checking service recording instrument 
coal mine relief rolls 
face value salt water bath 


hand in glove (adv.) 


salvage money 
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shoe buckle 
speaking terms 
street car 


tank car 


CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW 


toboggan slide 
under foot (adv.) 
water supply 
world peace 


Hyphened 
air-cooled profit-making 
all-in-one (7) *round-the-clock (a.) 
country-wide semi-step-in 
drop-stitch (a.) short-waisted 
dry-cleaned side-hook 

extra-long skin-tight 

fool-proof step-in 

frieze-like stop-loss («.) 
hand-loomed store-wide 
high-lighted style-conscious 


mid-season (a.) 
much-desired 
nationally-read (a.) 
non-run (a.) 
pre-shrunk 


anyone 
bustline (also bust line) 
daytime (n. and a.) 
formfitting (a.) 
handbook 


super-bust supporting 
talon-fastened 
top-heavy 
ultra-smart 
V-shaped 


Solid 


highlight (mand 0.) 
keynote 

midwinter 

overtime (a.) 
salespeople 
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showroom underarm 
sunburn waistline (also waist line) 
turn-out (7) 

Two-word Forms 
back line price fixing (7.) 
best paying (a.) production manager 
body contours radio shop 
corset buyer sales promotion division 
customer demand sales room 
floor covering shoulder strap 
garter belt slow selling (a.) 
garter fastener store owner 
hand knit style right (a.) 
hip lines talon closing (a.) 
ill will tea rose 
ironing machine trade mark 
light weight (a.) training school 
long waisted two way (a.) 
price bracket 


PRINCETON ALUMNI WEEKLY 


Hyphened 
Alger-like dry-as-dust 
arm-in-arm (adv.) eight-reel 
blow-out (n.) enabling-statute 
character-molding (m.) ever-present 
city-wide eye-witness 


dining-room fund-raising (a.) 
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globe-girdler prize-winning (a.) 
goal-line semi-annual 
half-preparedness sub-committee 
high-up (a.) (also subcommittee) 
mid-winter text-book 


mid-year (a.) 
non-committal 
nose-dive 
old-fashioned 
one-night (a.) 


airline (aviation) 
balkline 
bandwagon 
classmate 
handwriting 
heartbroken 
landlubber 


above mentioned 
billiard match 
book value 


cut and dried (a.) 


market value 
per cent 


third-year (a.) 
up-to-date 
well-being 
wood-block («.) 


Solid 


miscall 
newspaperman, 
poolroom 
postcard 
postmarked 
townspeople 
upkeep 


Two-word Forms 


red letter day 
salary scale 
teaching staff 
team work 
trust funds 


LABORATORY ra 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISEMENTS 


all-around 
all-feature (a.) 
all-steel (a.) 
back-seat (a.) 
full-foating (a.) 
full-pressure (a.) 
get-away (7.) 
knee-action (x.) 
leg-room 
longer-lived 
low-price (a.) 
multi-beam (a.) 


aerodynamic 


keynote 
multibeam (a.) 


banjo frame 


Hyphened 


no-draft (a.) 
oil-cushioned 
pick-up (m.) 
safety-glass 
safety-steel 
shock-proof 
stream-lining (1.) 
super-charger 
synchro-silent 
torpedo-type (a.) 
ve-in-head (a.) 
wide-vision (a.) 


Solid 


overdrive (m.) 
restyled 
showroom 
sidesway (n.) 
streamline (a.) 
streamlined 
wheelbase 


Two-word Forms 
airplane type ignition 


body lines 
body styles 
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braking area oil filter 
corner post piston ring 
crank shaft price field 
door lock riding comfort 
driving lights road shock 
gas tank running board 
gear ratio shock absorber 


gear shifting (n.) 
hill climbing (m.) 


steering gear 
stopping power 


hub cap straddle bar 
leg space valve seat insert 
low priced water seal 
luggage space wheel spindle 
motor car working load 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
Ayphened 


air-cooled lock-nut lever 
anti-skidding long-wave (a.) 
ball-shaped micro-watt 
built-in multi-lensed 
center-piece multiple-cell plate 
clamp-on («.) near-by 
cross-section drawing never-varying 
crystal-type non-stop 
dual-control (a.) oil-burning (a.) 
ear-splitting over-heat (v.) 
foot-candle photo-cell 


head-on (a.) photo-electric 
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pocket-size 
quarter-inch 


sandpaper-like (but boxlike) 
time-saver 


re-assemble (but redistri-  two-bagger 

bution) ultra-short 
re-tie water-jump 
revolver-searchlight 

Solid 

airman (in) midair 
bedrock (7) milkcart 
boxlike (but sandpaper- monohydrate 

like) monorail 
dishwasher motorcycle 
dropkick redistribution (but 
eyepiece re-assemble 
fireproof (but dust proof) seaplane 
gearshift streamlining 
handbag subdivision 
handset (phone) teakettle 
headphone trisodium 
headroom (the) underside 
honeybee upside down 
horsepower warship 
interurban windshield 
manhole wingnut 
metaphosphate workshop 

Two-word Forms 

air flow ball game 
back flip brake drum 
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car owner motion picture 
clutch pedal pinion gear 
copper plating bath quasi optical waves 
death toll radio broadcast station 
door stop rail joint 
drive wheel rubber base paint 
dust proof (but fireproof) running time 
fire damp safety belt 
hand brake shaft housing 
hand brake lever speaking tube 
high frequency (a.) spray gun 
landing gear tear-gas gun 
light wave tow car 
loud speaker window pane 
model builder (a builder weather proof 
of models) 
FLYING ACES 
Hyphened 

air-cooled day-bomber 
alley-door enamel-like 
anti-aircraft express-train speed 
battle-axe fire-blackened 
battle-cruiser first-hand 
blood-soaked frowsy-looking 
butler-like grand-stand 
code-word ground-loop (v.) 
cross-wind hand-over-hand 


LABORATORY 
high-caliber packing-box 
high-speed (a.) panic-stricken 

horse power (a.) _sea-going 
inter-tail (a.) she-devil 
line-up (n.) side-road 
load-carrier slant-eyed 
long-faced solemn-faced 
machine-gunner sun-baked 
make-up (1) take-off (1.) 
mist-shrouded taxi-man 
multi-colored tumble-down (a.) 
mummny-like twin-float (a.) 
near-by (a.) two-seater 

Solid 

airdrome headphone 
airfoil hideout (1.) 
airman layout 
airscrew passerby 
anyone runway 
biplane sandpaper (.) (but sand- 
cockpit paper, v.) 
crackpot (1.) sawmill 
duckwalk seaplane 
farmhouse searchlight 
ferretlike soundproof 
flashlight superstructure 
floodlight switchboard 
goldbrick tonight 
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trapdoor windmill 
undercarriage wristwatch 
upturned. zigzag 


Two-word Forms 


air race landing gear 
bathing cap machine gun 
bomb rack navigating bridge 
butcher knife oil lamp 
control room patrol boat 
cross section power egg 
cruising speed pursuit plane 
drawing room rice field 
engine room safety belt 
flight deck smoke screen 
flying club soda fountain 
flying field stick trip 

gas gauge tailor shop 
gun crew take-off point 
gun gallery war craft 
gun turret ward room 
head wind war game 
house guest wash room 
landing field wing roots 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Hyphened 
able-bodied American-minded 
altar-fire blood-soaked 


LABORATORY 
broad-shouldered public-utility (a.) 
civil-service (a.) quasi-political 
English-speaking right-of-way 
farm-loan («.) Senator-elect 
far-reaching six-hour 
five-day star-gazing (1.) 
forty-odd tax-eating (a.) 
government-owned tax-exempt 
nine-power (a.) three-to-one (a.) 
non-Federal trial-and-error (a.) 


out-and-out (a.) 
pork-barrel (a.) 
public-ownership (<.) 
public-school (a.) 


aircraft 
antitrust 
classroom 
demigod 
drawback 
earmark (7) 
everyone 
gunfire 
hydroelectric 
interstate 
lawsuit 
leeway 
logrolling (x.) 
milestone 


two-year 
un-American 
war-time (a.) 
worth-while (a.) 


Solid 
misuse (7.) 
nonassessable 
noncompliance 
nonmember (a.) 
percent 
postmaster 
reworded 
schoolboy 
semicolon 
shipyard 
subsection 
superman 


taxpayer 
textbook 
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today (but to-morrow) 


topsoil 


underhanded 
worthwhileness 


Two-word Forms 


book value 

brain trust 

bread basket 

cash payment 
commander in chief 
credit bank 

enabling amendment 
farm business service 
farm mortgage act 
fellow countryman 
floor leader 

gag rule 

(must work) hand in hand 
holding company 
land bank 

living wage 

long drawn out 
machine gun 


Major General 
“new dealer” 
oil field 
Postmaster General 
post office 

Post road 

purse strings 
rag doll 

roll call 

service man 
subject matter 
tax bill 

Vice President 
water supply 
water table 
wood pile 
work relief bill 
world peace 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Hyphened 
American-born bell-tone 
armed-to-the-hilt (a.) _big-boned 
ash-gray crime-ridden 
back-yard (a.) deep-seated 


ex-convict 
far-away (a.) 
fern-grown 
fish-and-poi (7.) 
goat-shooting (7.) 
half-moon 
heat-treated 
high-minded 
high-strung 
inn-garden wall 
jelly-like 
light-footed 
long-time (a.) 
middle-aged 
near-by (a.) 
non-party (a.) 


antedate 
bedside (m.) 
bluestocking (7.) 
bombshell 
clockwork 
daydream (m.) 
downhill (a.) 
everyday (a.) 
handwork 
layout 

lifetime 
moonstruck 
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not-so-gentle (a.) 
not-so-slight (a.) 
rocking-chair 
slow-moving 
son-in-law 
spick-and-span 
strait-jacket 
super-hard 
to-morrow (but today) 
ultra-refined 
urban-democratic 
used-up 

vine-hung 
wage-earning (a.) 
well-worn 


Solid 


outmoded. 
prehistoric 
rainfall 
redhead 
reincarnation 
reinspired 
reorientation 
slapstick 
sowbelly 
staircase 
sunflower 
taxpayer 
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unmusical yestereve 
uphill (a.) 

Two-word Forms 
bathing dress novel writing 
boat yard place name 
book closet playing field 
business man poultry house 
church member screech owl 
coal field sea cliff 
coconut leaf sea wall 
coffee grower selling price 
cow shed sheep pasture 
day nurse snow shovel 
fellow student steel worker 
jazz band street cleaner 
jog trot sugar growing 
labor law surf riding (1.) 
land law three quarters 


measuring tape 
mining camp 

(the) mountain side 
nail holes 


town planning 
training school 
trouble maker 


XVII 


And so We Come to the End 
of the Line 


Tus is as far as we go on this journey through the 
labyrinthine territory of compounding. If we are 
not by now ready to meet Mr. Hyphen and put him 
in his proper place, there is little reason to think we 
ever shall attain that happy end. For me at least, 
this study has contributed considerably toward sim- 
plification of the problems to which I have given not 
a few years of serious study. I can hardly say the 
problems are fully solved, but they do seem more 
definitely stated, and that is no small gain. 

Many notes are on my desk, as yet unused. Pos- 
sibly it will be worth while to glance through them, 
less in hope of additional enlightenment than as a 
swift review of the subject. 

In a magazine of high standing among popular 
publications I encountered this: Indian-giver. That 
is a fine example of unnecessary hyphening; not 


merely fruitless, but tending to confuse the reader. 
169 
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An Indian giver is an Indian who gives, or some- 
one not an Indian who gives in Indian fashion. What 
else does Indian-giver suggest but one who gives 
Indians? That is a fair question, and by no means 
aquibbling one. We must establish principles to rule 
in all such combinations. 

Another example of wasteful and obfuscatory use 
of the hyphen is joint-winner, met with in a book 
published by an old-line Boston house. 

From an advertisement I take this example of 
the diametrically opposite error, that of omitting a 
needed hyphen, It notified the public that with ev- 
ery tube of a certain brand of shaving cream the 
customer would receive a free sample of after shav- 
ing talc. 

Along with hyphens unnecessarily inserted and 
hyphens omitted, we have hyphens misplaced. A 
weekly newsmagazine spoke of a show dog that had 
won five blue ribbons as @ five-time blue ribbon- 
winner. The dog, of course, was really not blue at 
all (not a blue ribbon-winner), but was a winner of 
blue ribbons: a blue-ribbon winner. 

How much importance shall we give to the fact 
that baby farm and baby farmer seem to indicate 
something less expectable than we get from baby- 
farm and baby-farmer, and that ground hog sug- 
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gests the butcher’s shop rather than the great out- 
doors? 

Is it quibbling to find fault with a system sponsor- 
ing date-palm, rattan-palm, and royal palm? Of 
course, royal is an adjective; date and rattan are 
nouns. But in dozens of such combinations the hy- 
pheners insist that the nouns become adjectives. 
Then, how can use of the hyphen in such hook-ups 
be defended? For my part, I consider the first noun 
in each of these combinations to belong to my classi- 
fication of inentiFIcaTioN: date palm, rattan palm. 

Harvest moon, which would no doubt command 
almost universal acceptance, calls, logically, for har- 
vest time. But those who write bedtime, dinnertime, 
suppertime, and thereby logically commit them- 
selves to harvesttime, might not care to recognize 
obligation in the circumstances. In such dilemmas, 
arbitrary choices simply have to be made. 

Can those who write free silver write also free 
silverites, or can they with easy conscience and no 
dread of criticism switch over to free-silverites? 
Compare free trade, free-trader. 

Sometimes compounding is done quite needlessly. 
Let who will argue between safekeeping and safe- 
keeping; 1, for my part, shall always say money is 
intrusted to the bank for safe keeping. There is no 
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such verb as to safekeep—not even in the subcon- 
scious mind on which indeed some compounding is 
based, as for example, in hairdressing. Why compli- 
cate further so complex a problem? 

I have puzzled over these matters to the point 
of weariness—and then of a sudden have come to a 
calm decision, pleasing in its simplicity. 

I recall sweating over light rays. Who knows the 
weight of a ray, I asked; and why bother the reader 
with the ambiguous suggestion? But the quibble car- 
ries its answer in its own terms: Any reader will 
“get” it in a flash, light rays as clearly and quickly 
as light-rays. Light is the word of 1pENTIFICATION; 
they are light rays—rays of light—not X-rays or 
any other kind of rays. The fuss was over nothing. 
I was wasting energy. 

So, too, with such expressions as coal mining, gold 
mining, tin mining. They need no hyphens. Coal, 
gold, and tin are not adjectives, they are nouns, but 
they have that function of entrFIcaTion which 
carries them with strong independence. 

Once I bothered over henhouse and chicken coop. 
In construction they are analogous. House ties up 
almost inevitably with any main-stem word, but 
specially so with another monosyllable. Hencoop 
“writes itself” easily, but chickencoop seems to come 
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just a shade too fast for comfort. So now I write 
henhouse and chicken coop, without the slightest 
hesitation or misgiving. 

Frequently the situation resolves to this: a choice 
between two equally acceptable analogies. A front 
seat is a seat in front; that is, in the fore part of a 
vehicle. A front foot is a foot measured on the front 
of a lot of land, representing a strip through the 
whole length of the lot. Is front an adjective? Is 
front foot to be likened to front seat, or to board 
foot? For me there is no headache in this; I write 
front seat, of course; and front foot, board foot. 
Also, I go no further in advising others than to say: 
Write front seat ina noun sense, front-seat as a com- 
pound adjective, a front-seat passenger. Write front 
foot and board foot or front-foot and board-foot, as 
best consorts with your general style, free hyphen- 
ing or preference for the open or two-word form. 
Yes, it’s all as simple as that! Why make it un- 
necessarily difficult? 


* * * * * 


Three mea culpas and a peccavi! I have done my 
share, and perhaps a shade more, of quibbling. I 
have fussed over others? inconsistencies. Truth to 
tell, much that I have written about compounding, 
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especially back in the 1920s, when I was feeling my 
way, has been foolish. I have an account to square, 
and this book is offered in settlement. 


The sum and substance, the essence, the 
final boiling down and sugaring of the whole 
matter, is this: 

Compounding is an art, not a science. 

Use the hyphen when its absence 
would obscure the meaning and encour- 
age misreading or delay the progress of 
the reader’s mind. 

This throws the problem back to 
choice, in most situations, between the 
solid and the open (two-word) form. 

Always, strive for consistency—but 
never let a formal rule stand in the way 
of sure and easy reading of what you 
write or print. 


y 


